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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN TRADITIONS 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH * 


by 


Professor EDMUND SCHLINK 


Whether a Christian community accepts the principle of tradition 
or not, the fact remains that every Christian inherits a definite historical 
tradition. Inner necessity has given rise to a variety of different traditions. 
Already in the books of the New Testament we find different versions 
of the sayings and acts of Jesus, and different forms of the message 
being preached by the apostles. For the message of the one Christ 
had to be unfolded within the contemporary environment of Jewish, 


* This paper was presented to the Central Committee of the WCC in Rhodes. Cf. 
Minutes and Reports of the Twelfth Meeting of the Central Committee, Rhodes, Greece, 
August 19-27, 1959, p. 11 ff. 
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Greek and Gnostic thought. Different traditions were bound to develop 
when the Gospel was carried farther afield to other nations, and 
further decisions had to be taken on questions of doctrine and order. 

Variety of tradition is an enrichment, as long as fellowship is 
maintained between the different traditions. They are then manifes- 
tations of the catholicity of the Church. For catholicity does not 
consist merely in extending the Church geographically, but also in 
variety of witness, of prayer, of theologies, of ministries and of charimata. 
But when fellowship ceases to exist in the Lord’s Supper and in the 
mutual recognition of ministries, the difference between the traditions 
becomes a stumbling-block. The traditions begin to withdraw into 
isolation, to harden in their attitude to one another, and thus to cripple 
the Christian Church’s missionary task to the world. 

Differences between the Eastern and Western traditions began to 
appear already in the early history of the Church, in liturgy, in theology 
and in the concept of the ministry. Ignatius of Antioch argued on 
different lines from Clemens Romanus ; Irenaeus on different lines from 
Tertullian. Moreover the Eastern and Western traditions themselyes 
were not fixed factors; both traditions contained many differences, 
and they overlapped geographically and with regard to their content, 
to their mutual enrichment. These differences constituted a wealth of 
tradition, which is still an enrichment to us all today. 

These differences did not continue to be a mutual enrichment, 
however. As the unity of the Church began more and more to be 
expressed through uniformity of worship, dogma and ministry, on the 
model of the legalism of the Roman Empire, the variety of traditions 
came to be regarded as a defect. The more the geographical structure 
of the church coincided with the provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
more the church-districts (with their different local traditions) were 
drawn into the political quarrels between the Eastern and Western 
provinces, and the more the different church-traditions came to be 
regarded as conflicting. When finally the schism occurred between 
Eastern and Western Christendom, its primary cause was not the 
difference in liturgical and theological tradition, but the involvement 
of the church-order with political forces and with the political order. 
It was only then that, for the first time, differences in liturgical and 
theological tradition began to be considered as divisive. Christians 
began to regard one another not only as schismatics but even as heretics, 
and to treat one another accordingly. This found its most monstrous 
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expression in the Fourth Crusade of Western Christendom against 
Constantinople, and in the Crusades undertaken by the German order 
of Knights in the Baltic area not only against the pagan Slavs, but also 
against Orthodox Christians. These events weakened the resistance of 
the Eastern Church in its struggle against the Turks and Mongols with 
very grave consequences, and left their mark for centuries upon the 
sub-conscious minds of Christians, until nearly every difference between 
churches (even the question whether leavened or unleavened bread 
should be used for Communion) came to be regarded as a cause of 
division. 

In spite of all this, during the last four hundred years it has become 
increasingly difficult to speak of a rigid cleavage between the Eastern 
and Western traditions, for various reasons. At the time of the 
Reformation large geographical areas of the church in the West broke 
away from the specifically western traditions, i.e. from the Papacy, and 
founded their faith afresh upon the teaching of the apostles and the 
dogma of the early Church. Although the Reformation churches are 
not united with the Eastern Church, they have never separated from 
it. They have merely inherited the old division between East and West. 
Both Luther and the professors in Tibingen who began corresponding 
in 1573 with Jeremiah II, Patriarch of Constantinople, spoke about 
the Eastern Church in full assurance that they were united with it in 
the same faith. And although later on it came to be recognized that 
the Eastern Church has more in common with the Roman Church 
than had been supposed at that time in Germany, nevertheless it is 
since then that the strict opposition between the Eastern and Western 
Churches was broken through in the thinking of the Church of the 
Lutheran Confession and of the Church of England. The schism 
between the Eastern and Western traditions is no longer strictly geo- 
graphical either. Today there are Orthodox churches in the West and 
Western churches in the East. Moreover many of the Western and 
Eastern traditions have become transformed by the stormy events of 
world history. Although Kartaschov (the Paris church historian) tries 
today to apply the Eastern concept of the symphony between Church 
and State to modern democracy, and the Moscow Patriarchate 
recognises the authority of the Communist state, that symphony is 
no longer the tradition of the Eastern Church. And although the Pope 
concludes Concordats with sovereign states, that is no longer admi- 
nistration of the two swords in the sense of Boniface VIII, although 
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this claim has not been retracted in principle. If one speaks today of 
the opposition between East and West, one means something different 
from the divergence between the traditions of the Eastern and Western 
churches. 

The opposition between the two traditions is less rigid today, because 
the hearts of many people both in the East and in the West have been 
touched with God’s Spirit, so that they feel ashamed about the division 
of Christendom, and long for unity. Through our divisions we are 
again beginning to realise the wealth that lies concealed within the 
differences between the two traditions. If the question of the importance 
of church traditions arises, therefore, it no longer suffices today to 
stress the importance of our tradition for the other confessions (as was 
done for centuries). We have begun to realise how important it is for 
us to recognise the positive value of the other tradition. 

I therefore intend to speak primarily about the importance of the 
Eastern tradition for Western Christendom. As the basic structures 
of the Christian traditions are often more essential than the liturgical, 
dogmatic and legal details, within the brief space of this paper I will 
indicate three basic forms of the Eastern Church which, in my opinion, 
are of special importance for Western Christendom. 

1. In the worship-service of all churches, God’s great acts in history 
and the promise of the coming redemption are expressed through 
Scripture reading, preaching, the Lord’s Supper and prayers. But 
in no Church are the pronouncements made in the worship-service so 
strongly determined by the form of the hymnology and the doxology 
as in the Eastern Church. In its Canons, Stichera and Troparia the 
Gospel of the day is developed in ever-new forms of praise. Praise is 
offered not only for God’s act of salvation (related in the Bible) but 
to God Himself, who is the same for ever and ever in the one glory 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. The message of God’s 
act of salvation in history is drawn into the worship of the Eternal 
God and His Christ, so that this act of salvation is experienced in the 
liturgy as if it were actually taking place among the congregation. In 
the doxological attitude, the lapse of time between then and now dis- 
appears. The same applies to the lapse of time which separates our 
life now from the coming consummation. In praising Christ’s victory 
on the cross and in the resurrection, and in the adoration of the Eternal 


Trinity, the glory that is to come is experienced as a present reality. 
The worshippers are translated into that glory, and the menace of the 
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material world grows dim. In no other church does the liturgy so 
triumphantly unfold the victory of Christ with its implications for the 
whole cosmos, or laud and magnify in such a rapturous way the presence 
of the New Creation that is to come. The liturgy of the Eastern Church 
resounds with the eschatological exultation with which the early 
Christians celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 

2. It is against this background that the special form of the dogma 
of the Eastern Church must be seen. All churches have dogmas ; even 
those Christian bodies which reject all dogmas as such share common 
convictions. Dogmas may be expressed in widely differing forms. But 
it is characteristic of the Eastern Church that its dogma has not become 
separate from its liturgy, but is formulated as a liturgical statement. 
It is expressed in the worship-service as a statement of faith and doxology. 
It is the doxology also which produces the ontological statements 
characteristic of Greek theology (not to be confused with domination 
of the Gospel by metaphysics). The Early Church’s formulations of 
the dogmas concerning the Trinity and concerning Christology were 
an integral part of the worship-service, or at any rate statements made 
for direct use in praise and worship. Unlike the Western Church, the 
Eastern Church has always had an aversion to separating its dogmatic 
statements from the liturgy; it has never turned them into binding 
dogmas isolated from the doxological framework. Hence the con- 
fessional writings of the Eastern Church which were drawn up during 
the quarrels with the West in the 17th century (for example, the ““Confessio 
Orthodoxa” of Peter Mogilas and the “Confessio Dosithei’) never 
received the same authority as the dogma of the early Church. While 
adhering strictly to the dogma of the early Church, the Eastern Church, 
therefore, in principle left open opportunities for free theological thought. 
In the Western Church such opportunities did not exist, because its 
dogmas were fixed in a much more rigid form. 

3. Another point to be noted in the Eastern Church is the special 
relationship between Church and ministry. In spite of its emphasis 
on hierarchy, this relationship is not merely one of higher and lower 
grades, because it is enclosed within the framework of fellowship. The 
relationship between ministry and congregation is also one of fellowship. 
This is apparent both in the worship-service and also in the fact that 
the supreme authority in the Eastern Church is not a single dignitary 
but the Ecumenical Synod, and that the decisions of the Synod are 
not valid unless they receive the confirmation of the church-members. 
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By renouncing any legally secured supreme authority with complete 
jurisdiction over the whole Church, the Eastern Church shows a more 
reverent attitude than the Roman Church towards the free action of 
the Holy Spirit, which cannot be hampered by any order of ministries. 
Jesus Christ is honoured as the sole Lord of the Church, and this leaves 
room for a number of different autocephalous churches. For the 
incarnate Son of God, as the ascended Lord, wishes to permeate through 
the Holy Spirit the historical reality of every nation and language. 
The unity of the Church is a fellowship of orthodox churches. In 
accordance also with the doxological nature of its worship-service and 
its dogma, and with the congregational form of its church-order, the 
Eastern Church has always interpreted its relation to the state mainly 


as a spiritual service, but has never sought to possess secular authority 


itself. In its conception of the symphony between Church and state, 
the Church has affirmed its spiritual power by renouncing all secular 
power. 

The question may be asked, of course, whether the reasons why the 
Eastern Church has not developed in the same way as Western Christen- 
dom were not merely external. The reason why the Eastern Church 
has not developed its dogmas to the same extent may be ascribed to 
the fact that it was unable to hold any more Ecumenical Councils, 
owing to political upheavals. It may be asserted that it is a fellowship 
of autocephalous churches because the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
unable to prevent the formation of national churches, despite all his 
efforts to do so; and that the Patriarch did not become a secular 
potentate (like the Pope) because between the Sth and 8th centuries no 
political vacuum arose in the East as it did in the West. But it is 
absolutely clear that the resistance to these trends was due not only 
to external political events, but also to strong opposition from within 
the Eastern Church itself, because they were contrary to its nature. 

In the Western Church the basic forms are different. It is true, it 
also has the “Hymnus” ; but it gives first place to the concrete promise 
of salvation, not to the hymnic portrayal of God’s glory. The Western 
Church also worships the eternal glory of God; but the statements 
about His eternal nature receive less emphasis than the recognition of 
His powerful influence here and now through Word and Sacrament. 
The Western Church also has the certainty of the actual presence of 
the glory that is to come; already now, through the Communion, we 
participate in the Great Sacrament in God’s future Kingdom. But the 
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Western Church realises more strongly that the world is not yet glorified, 
and that an interval of time separates us from the glory that is to come. 
The Western worship-service imparts not so much a sense of being 
removed from this world through a mystical experience of “heaven 
on earth,” but rather a call to give service to the world. In the Western 
Church the “‘voluntarist” features in the representation of God have 
always been stressed more than in the Eastern Church; and in the 
Reformation churches the crucial point is that God speaks afresh to 
every age of history, and that the Christian must obey Him within 
that concrete situation. 

This explains why the Western Church did not confine itself to the 
dogmas of the Early Church, but proceeded to take further decisions 
on dogma as new problems and dangers arose. And these decisions 
were not only in the field of doxology. The Western Church fixed a 
large number of dogmatic pronouncements concerning man, concerning 
grace, concerning the relation between human and divine action in 
salvation, and so on. The Reformation Churches did not place their 
dogmatic statements within the setting of the worship-service either ; 
they fixed them in the form of confessional writings whose purpose 
(in contrast to scholastic theology) was not theoretical dogma but 
preaching. The form of these dogmatic statements was therefore 
determined not by ontological relations, but by the personal encounter 
between God who speaks and gives and man who hears and receives. 

Moreover at a very early date the interest of the Western Church 
was directed more towards the practical and legal problems of church 
life, while the speculative theology of the Latin Fathers before Augustine 
did not reach the level of the Eastern Fathers. This basic attitude in 
Roman thought then developed in the West into an increasingly legal 
concept of dogma, of penance and grace, and of church order, culmi- 
nating in complete centralisation (in the Papacy) and the struggle to 
dominate the world. The Reformation opposed this with its teaching 
concerning justification by grace, the distinction between the Two 
Kingdoms, and its concept of church unity as a fellowship of churches. 

People with these Western concepts have often spoken of the 
“‘weakness” of the Eastern Church. In this circle I need not mention 
the criticism to which the fellowship-form of the Eastern church is 
subjected by the Papacy. For on this point the Reformation churches 
are on the side of the Eastern Church. On the other hand the Western 
churches regard it as a weakness in the Eastern Church that it has 
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clung to the dogmas of the Early Church, and fixed no further dogmas 
(with equal authority) when confronted by fresh theological and ideo- 
logical questions later on. But above all the Western churches regard 
the Eastern Church’s concentration on the holy liturgy as a way of 
eluding responsibility in the world, and its hymnic emphasis on the 
eschatological presence as tantamount to abandoning this world to 
its own devices without attempting to influence society or promote 
justice. Does the Eastern Church seriously realise that obedience to 
God implies something more than witness and worship, but also demands 
active efforts to promote justice and freedom in human society? For 
it is not only as our Redeemer, but also as the Sustainer of the world, 
that God requires our obedience! Similar questions have been raised 
by members of the Eastern Church themselves, and not only by Vladimir 
Solovyev. 

When considering these questions we must in all justice take due 
account of the fact that for hundreds of years the Eastern Church was 
unable to exercise any influence upon its environment, because it was 
living under the oppression of Arabs, Mongols and Turks. Furthermore, 
while recognising the dangers inherent in the basic forms of the Eastern 
Church, we must not assume that it is bound to succumb to these 
dangers. In my own view these dangers can be avoided. 

Every dimension of church life is concentrated in its liturgy in such 
a way that the Eastern Church has not only been protected during 
times of oppression ; from this focal point it can also constantly receive 
fresh power to push out into the world. This is proved by the history 
of its missionary efforts. The doxological exultation of the Eastern 
Church need not mean abandoning the world to its fate; like the 
eschatological exultation in the hearts of the early Christians when they 
met to celebrate the Last Supper, that joy has echoed far and wide. 
It was, in fact, through this exultation that the joyful message penetrated 
into the hostile world. The actual Presence of the Eschaton has always 
had tremendous power to transform men. It is true, the Eastern Church 
interprets its ethical task in the world to be the transformation and 
sanctification of men rather than the passing of new social and legal 
ordinances. But where there is a genuine renewal of men and women to 
faith, love and hope, this is bound to have an effect on the social order. 

Nor is it true that by retaining the doxological structure of the dogmas 
of the Early Church, the Eastern Church was less well equipped to 
confront the questions that confronted it later on. The Eastern Church 
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carefully studied the question of anthropology, the doctrine of grace, 
and Augustine’s theme of “God and the soul.” There is proof of this, 
not only in the speeches of Symeon, the new theologian (ca. 1,000 A.D.). 
But in contrast to the Western Church, the insights which arose from 
such discussions and which had a great influence on the Eastern Church 
were not raised to the status of binding doctrines. They found reflection 
and expression instead in liturgical texts, in instructions for sanctifi- 
cation, in forms of piety and of course in didactic writings. Owing 
to the fact that (in contrast to the Western Church) many of the insights 
of the Eastern Church have not been fixed as legally binding dogmas, 
in spite of its close link with the Trinitarian and Christological dogma 
of the Early Church, it has remained basically freer than many Western 
traditions. There is therefore no reason why it should inevitably become 
ossified in traditionalism. The spiritual power which springs from its 
liturgy would lead us rather to expect it to tackle the great problems 
of our time and to make an active, independent contribution towards 
their solution. 

On the other hand the Western Church must bear in mind that the 
very points on which it has gone much further than the Eastern Church 
have been the cause of far-reaching divisions. The more it abandoned 
the fellowship form and centralised the church order, the more the 
priesthood of all believers protested, even going so far as to question 
the ministries altogether. As its dogmas became separated more and 
more from the worship-service, and the more it proceeded to formulate 
and impose theoretical tenets concerning the doctrine of man, the 
relation of nature and grace, and other doctrines, the more new claims 
arose for recognition as dogmas (as the tide of history brought new 
self-knowledge and new experiences of grace). And in the West the 
more the presence of the eschaton in the worship-service was comple- 
mented (or even replaced) by political sermons on contemporary themes, 
the more the Church was dragged into secular divisions. The more 
the Western Church tried to bring uniformity and legal obligation into 
all these questions, and sought church unity in unity of formulas, the 
more divided it became. 

Every church tradition is exposed to its special dangers, especially 
if it claims to be exclusive. But the basic structures of preaching and 
doxology, of historic-personal and of ontological statement, complement 
one another ; the expectation of Christ’s return also complements the 
assurance that he is already present here and now. I am therefore 
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convinced that on essential points the Eastern and Western traditions 
complement one another, and can warn and protect one another against 
the specific dangers inherent in their respective positions. The importance 
of the Eastern tradition for Western Christendom must not be under- 
estimated. It may also help us to examine from a fresh angle the 
differences between the Roman Church, the Reformation churches, 
and the free Protestant groups. In my view it is therefore absurd for 
the West to want to proselytise within the Eastern Church. The Western 
Church should be restrained from any such projects already through 
respect for the fact that the Eastern Church not only survived centuries 
of oppression by Mongols, Arabs and Turks, but also that during the 
20th century it has suffered the bloodiest persecution ever experienced 
in the history of the Christian Church, and in face of that persecution 


has shown a spiritual strength which has strengthened the whole of 
Christendom. 


| have particularly mentioned the importance of the Eastern tradition 
for Western Christendom. As I myself belong to a tradition derived 
from Augustine and Luther, this may seem paradoxical. I could really 
have spoken much more convincingly about the insights and impulses 


which spring from the Reformation, which in my opinion are of 
tremendous importance for the Eastern Church. For in my opinion 
it is an undoubted fact that some important and essential pronoun- 
cements contained in the message of the Apostles are less developed in 
the Eastern Church than in the West. But during the course of the 
centuries the different Christian traditions have become and still are so 
estranged from one another, that the first step must be for each of us 
to try to understand the importance of the other tradition. Our first 
question must be what fruits of the spirit we can perceive in other 
traditions, which are based on the common foundation of all churches, 
namely the message of the Apostles. Our task today in the Eastern 
and Western Churches is to do this better than the mediaeval councils 
did ; their major concern was to impose uniformity of dogma and 
centralise the legal order of the Church. But we must also do better 
than the 16th century correspondence between Tiibingen and Constan- 
tinople which soon developed into a quarrel about the principle of 
tradition and reached an impasse. Our main concern must be to discover 
the spiritual wealth concealed in the different traditions, and to seek 


the unity of the Church not in uniformity but in a fellowship of different 
traditions. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN TRADITIONS WITHIN 
CHRISTENDOM * 
by 


Professor C. KONSTANTINIDIS 


1. The importance and the difficulties of the subject 


There is no doubt that the subject “The significance of the Eastern 
and Western Traditions within Christendom” has as great an interest 
from the Orthodox point of view, as from the Protestant and ecumenical. 
Certainly, in the extensive interconfessional dialogues of the last decades 
within the ecumenical movement, the discussion of the subject of 


“Tradition” has acquired great importance, especially in the exami- 
nation of the relation of this fundamental conception with our particular 
“traditions.” 

Of course, the study of this subject presents many difficulties. They 
mainly spring from the historical and theological background of the 
term “tradition,” from the diversity in meaning and interpretation 
which has been or can be given to this term, and from Orthodox and 
Protestant reactions, which put the Orthodox Church on guard lest its 
fundamental teaching about Tradition should be endangered, and which 
require the Protestant world not to abandon any of the old “theses” of 
Protestantism which wishes to continue faithful to its biblical foundation. 

Therefore, the subject of Tradition is pre-eminently delicate for the 
Orthodox speaker as well as for his Protestant colleague. 

I shall try, however, to analyse this subject fron. the broadest possible 
perspective. I know it is not possible to use the word “Tradition” 
properly as far as Protestantism is concerned. In the meantime, it is 
known that our Protestant brothers have sufficiently progressed in the 


* This paper was presented to the Central Committee of the WCC in Rhodes. 
Cf. Minutes and Reports of the Twelfth Meeting of the Central Committee, Rhodes, Greece, 
August 19-27, 1959, p. 11 ff. 
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discovery and adoption of some of the basic elements of “Tradition.” 
We should not forget that a special Commission within the Faith and 
Order Commission under the name “Tradition and traditions” brought 
Orthodox and Protestant theologians together for a free discussion on 
this subject, a subject which had never been brought up before. 


2. The historical misunderstanding and the common theological ground of 
understanding of Tradition 


I sincerely believe that a broader study and inquiry into the notion 
of Tradition will be precious for the contact and mutual understanding of 
our two worlds. It only needs an unprejudiced understanding on both 
sides about this subject ; it is necessary for the Protestants to understand 
what is meant by Tradition in Orthodoxy, and for us Orthodox to 
know what the term “tradition”? would mean in Protestantism. 

Before any study or inquiry is made of the subject, I think we should 
recognize that there certainly is a historical misunderstanding about 
tradition, but that, at the same time, there also exists a minimum 
theological ground of common understanding and acceptance of the 
meaning and reality of what we call Tradition in our Church. 

In fact, in the way the subject is to be treated, I shall confine myself 
to these two main points: the historical misunderstanding, and the 
common theological ground of understanding, of Tradition. 


TRADITION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


3. Revelation and Tradition 


I shall not discuss the well-known points of our Theology concerning 
the ways of transmission of the revelation to the primitive Church. 
We know that Scripture was not the only and exclusive way of this 
transmission. The “unbound” word of God was free to be transmitted, 
and in fact inevitably was transmitted from the very first through the 
spoken word and oral teaching. The Christian message was not 
“written.” It was oral, it was a preaching by word of mouth delivered 
to the Church. 

The testimonies of Our Lord (Matt. 28. 9; Mark 16. 15; Acts 1. 8), 
of the Apostles (John 20. 30 ; 21. 35; If John 12; I Cor. 11. 34; 15. 11), 
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and of Saint Paul (I Timothy 6. 20; II Timothy 1. 13 and 2. 2; 
Rom. 16. 17), are clear on this point. The Apostles never accepted 
anything written from the Lord; they received by His own word in 
their hearts the Revelation made by the Holy Spirit ; and the believers, 
similarly, received the word of God from the mouth of the Apostles 
“8& axons’ (Rom. 10. 17) and preserved in their hearts the delivered 
Truth by the Grace of the Paraclete, who co-operates in the preaching 


of the word of God. Thus was created by tradition the Depositum, 
the “rapaxata@iyxn” of the revealed Truth. 


4. The “written” and “unwritten” transmission of the Revelation 

We are, therefore, face to face with a very early “oral tradition,” 
which was anterior to Scripture, and from which the contents of the 
New Testament have been compiled. Certainly the whole “oral tradition” 
was not exhausted, and besides, it did not cease to remain what it 
formerly was, that is to say Scripture has never replaced tradition. 

In this parallel manifestation of the Holy Revelation we only have 
the “‘written” and the “unwritten” tradition of the word of God. The 
written tradition, being completed by the last of the inspired Apostles, for- 
med the Canon of the New Testament. The unwritten tradition of the 
Apostles, on the other hand, which was formed under the action of the 
Paraclete, has been preserved in the Church, first orally and then in 
the form of literary monuments, as the great Tradition of the Church, 


i.e. the “apostolic,” or the “ecclesiastical,” or simply the “holy” Tradition, 
according to our conceptions. 


5. Apostolic and Ecclesiastical Tradition 


Certainly, from all that we are saying now, it is evident that Tradition, 
when considered in temporal perspective, can be distinguished, from 
the quantitative as well as the qualitative point of view, in two different 
forms : as apostolic tradition and as ecclesiastical tradition. These two 
terms are not mutually exclusive. The Apostolic Tradition is also 
ecclesiastical, but the ecclesiastical is large enough to contain some 
other forms of tradition, which are “forms of tradition in the Church,” 
but not directly apostolic. The others do not interest us here. 

When we say apostolic and ecclesiastical Tradition we mean only 
those elements which concern the faith and the salvation of mankind, 
and which come from the Lord and the apostles. These elements have 
been preserved, interpreted and formulated in the Church without 
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losing any element of their apostolicity and have been still further 
enriched from the treasure of the ecclesiastical ““depositum” of the faith. 

The historical misunderstanding between us and our Protestant 
brothers appears at this point. And here is the reason. 


6. Points of transition from the Apostolic to the Ecclesiastical Tradition 


Though we Orthodox consider it quite normal to have some sort of 
transition from the unwritten to the written word and vice versa, since 
these are the only two ways of transmission and preservation of the 
revelation by man, Protestants find this difficult to understand. 

The revelation and its preservation and interpretation have known, 
in the inevitable perspective of time, some quite normal points of 
transition. There was first a relatively long period of “oral transmission” 
of the revelation (which we can name “tradition,” with a small “‘t’’); 
this period was followed by a second one, a period of “written trans- 
mission” of the revelation (which we can name “Scripture,” with a 
capital “S”); this second period was followed by a third one, which 
produced more and more varied forms of written expression, inter- 
pretation and formulation of the formerly delivered Truth (which we 


‘ 


can name “scripture,” with a small “‘s”); and finally the fourth state 


has been derived from the previous one, and this we may name 
“Tradition” in the proper sense of the word. 


7. The contents of the Holy Tradition 
This conception can be represented graphically as follows: 


t-radition — S-cripture — s-cripture — T-radition 
/ t- S- s- T- / 


I do not think there is any natural evolution of these ideas besides 
those which can thus be represented. Only in a perspective such as 
this can one understand why we, Orthodox, consider Holy Scripture 
and Holy Tradition as two sources of the revelation of equal weight 
and authority, as two equivalent sources of the dogma and of super- 
natural faith. It is only through this prism that one can under- 
stand how Holy Tradition can be divided into Tradition concerning the 
faith and consequently of equal authority to the Holy Scripture, and 
traditions of a more ecclesiastical character, that is to say, historical, 
liturgical, canonical, and other traditions, changeable, and with only 
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relative authority ; because they do not affect, of course, the faith and 
dogmas of the Orthodox Church. 

In the fourth period of this transition, which we named “Tradition” 
with a capital “T’’, we find that the teaching of the Church, which 
the Lord and the apostles transmitted and which had been preserved 
in the Church, has already been incorporated in concrete literary 


monuments, which are the principal forms of Holy Tradition. They 
are (1) the valid and authentic interpretation of Scripture in the 
Church ; (2) the official formulations and confessions of faith; (3) 
the formulations, definitions and creeds of the Ecumenical Councils ; 
(4) the larger accords of the teaching of the Fathers and ecclesiastical 
authors, in other words, the “Consensum Patrum’”: (5) the forms, 
acts and institutions of worship and liturgies of the early Church, which 
form the living expression of the apostolic spirit in the ways of worship 
in the Church. Everything which remains outside these forms of the 
“depositum” of faith of the Church, can be a tradition in the Church, 
but it cannot be Tradition of dogma and saving faith ; it is not the Holy 
Tradition. 

This Tradition Static in its divine origin, like Scripture, but 
dynamic in its external forms — remained integral and undivided in 
the Church, as a living and continuous expression of the revelation. 


8. The ecclesiological meaning of this Tradition 

It is not necessary to say what is the significance of this integral 
and undivided Tradition of Christendom. Primarily it is of ecclesiolo- 
gical importance, because tradition, stable and undivided, not only 
projects the divine and continually living substance of the Church, but 
becomes also the most secure criterion of its unity. Here is how Saint 
Athanasius the Great expresses this truth : ““There is” he says “a primary 
tradition and teaching and faith of the Catholic Church, which the 
Lord Jesus gave, the apostles preached and the Fathers preserved : on 
it the whole Church has been founded.” (Athanasius, Epist. ad Sera- 
pionem, 28, PG 26, 593.) 

This Tradition, described by Saint Athanasius, is the ecclesiological 
element of our Christian unity, and the uniting element of the 
undivided Church. The refusal of this Tradition is equivalent to having 
no faith. “One who does not believe according to the tradition of the 
catholic Church,” says Saint John of Damascus, “is without faith.” 
(John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei Orthodoxae, 1V, 10, PG 94, 1128). 
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THE DICHOTOMY OF TRADITION IN THE SCHISM. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN TRADITIONS 


9. Tradition and the Schism between East and West 


Ihe second aspect of Tradition within the Church is that which 
begins with the manifestations of the historical division of the Church 
into the Eastern and Western Churches, as we are accustomed to say. 

[wo different types of tradition have been formed under different 
local and temporary limits. These are the “differentiated Traditions 
of the East and the West.” And so the subject of Tradition appears, 
once more, as a clear ecclesiological theme ; the divided Church appears 
in divided Tradition, and this dichotomized Tradition corresponds to a 
Church divided in itself. 


10. The Continuity of Tradition 


Certainly, at this point it is necessary to say that Tradition, in spite 
of this historical dichotomy, has not ceased to exist as the one, integral 
and undivided Tradition of the Church. In its basic and supernatural 
meaning it cannot but continue to be an unbroken whole within the 
“One, Holy, Apostolic and Catholic Church.” But in its external form 
and its historical conception, as a different way of cultivation of the 
revealed Truth by the different Christian communities, Tradition can be 
considered as cultivated in any other Christian community or confession 
while being in error. 


[his means that Tradition is “One,” in principle, and ‘“Undi- 


vided,” as the revealed Truth ; but it does not prevent us from speaking 
about some “traditions,” which are met within the differentiated forms 
of the Church. This is the case of the multiple examples of all heresies ; 
but it became more evident in the case of the great Schism of the 
11th century and has been multiplied in later centuries. 

The existence of one or more parallel traditions beside the one 
Tradition of the Church, does not obscure or destroy the sacred character 


of the one Tradition ; in the same way erroneous interpretations of the 
one revealed Truth do not destroy the Truth itself, but only damage 
the man who is misled by them. 

If therefore we speak about the Eastern and Western Traditions 
separately, or about Tradition and the “traditions” within other 
Churches, we must not forget that above these two, the former or the 
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latter, and even above the different “traditions” or forms of tradition, stands 
the One Undivided Unbroken Tradition of the Church. And according 
to our teaching, the Eastern Tradition is not one of the regular forms 
of Tradition, but it is the Holy Tradition of the Church of Christ itself. 


11. The significance of dichotomized Tradition 


In spite of the continuing and unbroken Tradition of the Church, 
the existence of other forms of “traditions” within divided Christendom 
raises the question of the significance of this differentiated or dichoto- 
mized Tradition in the Church. 

We can, I think, summarize our thoughts about this problem in the 
following points : 

(1) The differentiated forms of Tradition emphasize the significance 
of Tradition itself, one and undivided in its base and substance. 

(2) The measure to which they depart from the one and undivided 
Tradition of the Lord and the Apostles determines the ecclesiological 
depth of the Church to which they belong. The vestigia Ecclesiae 


and the “vestigia Traditionis” are directly proportional ; 


(3) No matter how far these differentiated forms of Tradition depart 


from each other, yet often they still co-exist in such a way that the 
question of unity becomes the occasion of their meeting ; 

(4) The longer these differentiated forms of Tradition follow and 
get to know each other, the more their points are in contact, the more 
positive and beneficent is the influence of true Tradition upon them, 
and the greater is the possibility of their re-integration into the One 
Tradition. 

lil 
TRADITION AND TRADITIONS 


12. The Protestant Schism and the Polytomy of Tradition 

When the second great Schism in Christendom took place i.e. the 
Reformation, the theme of the tradition became broader. The already 
separated Western Tradition developed into the newly appeared 
Reformation under a quite different theological but also historical 
conception. 


13. The theological conception of Tradition in Protestantism 
Theologically the subject of Tradition became a point of dissension 


between Protestantism and the one Tradition of the Eastern Church 


10 
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on one hand, and on the other between Protestantism and the differ- 
entiated form of tradition in the Latin West. 

An anti-traditional system, depending onesidedly on the Bible as 
Protestantism did, ignored Tradition. I will not examine the well known 
thesis of Protestant theology on this subject. I think it is enough to say 
that Tradition is rejected as a source of revelation equivalent to Scrip- 
ture. A first and common period of Tradition for the Early Church is 
accepted, as a historical reality, but without any ecclesiastical authority. 


14. The historical reality of the “traditions” in Protestantism 

Though this is the theological conception of the Tradition in 
Protestantism, our subject, from the historical point of view, can be 
presented as follows : 

All forms of Protestantism, even the most liberal ones, have their 
own “traditions,” some of which spring from their historical background, 
and some others have been created in their own bodies. I say “they 
have their own ‘traditions,’”’ because no Church can be conceived to 
be without traditions. 


15. “‘New churches — old traditions” 


Do not let us consider this an exaggeration! Take the example of 
the young churches that arose from missionary work. It is not possible 
in the long history of missionary work, for one newly founded church 
or community not to be the outcome of one of the traditions, of one 
of the old forms of Christianity. No one of these churches is a “new 
church” in the proper sense of the word, i.e. as new a church as the 
Church of Pentecost, because the Church is not a continuously repeated 
foundation ex nihilo, exactly as the created world is not a repetition 
of the six-day creation ex nihilo. The multiplication of the number of 
churches is a continuation for ever of the Church, which has been 
founded by the Lord’s sacrifice. Therefore, new forms of Christianity, 
or new churches and traditions are things that presuppose each other. 


16. What do the “traditions” represent in Protestantism ? 


Needless to say these “traditions” present some common points with 
the One Tradition of the Church, but they have also their different 
character which renders them “Protestant traditions” in the proper sense 
of the word. 

These “traditions” are the most positive reflection of the world 
from which the Protestant communities arose. They are in general 
“western traditions.” They include many historical, racial, national, 
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rational and linguistic elements, and many other elements of mentality, 
psychology, civilization and culture, but also elements which are clearly 
theological and ecclesiological, which are common to the whole of 
Christianity. 

The same “traditions” are at the same time realities which Pro- 
testantism has lived and still lives, or has created and still creates in 
its body in every moment of history. In personal terms, these“ traditions” 
contain all the figures of the active Reformation, from Luther and 
Calvin, Zwingli and Melanchthon up to the last missionary of today. 
The same “traditions” find their reflection in all the realities which 
make up the Protestantism of yesterday and today. This Protestantism 
with its varieties and ramifications, with its historical confessions and 
statements of faith, with its contemporary tendencies and currents, with 
its interconfessional and unionist dispositions and desires, with its 
mutual “repulsions” as well as its rivalries, with its missionary expe- 
riences, with its special way of thinking and living the commandments 
of the Holy Gospel, and finally with its proper ‘Theology’ is the most 
inclusive conception of what we define as “western traditions.” And 
we Orthodox are called to know and to evaluate exactly these 
“traditions.” 


17. These “‘traditions’” and the teaching of the Lord and the Apostles 


What are these “traditions” for our Protestant brothers? The 
answer is given in an antimony: their “traditions” are not the One 
Tradition, but the teaching of their communities, their message to the 
world. This teaching is biblical, and reflects the teaching of the Lord 
and the apostles. 

Of course, from the Orthodox point of view, such a conception 
can be disputed. On the other hand, it is not possible to forget that 
this teaching of Protestantism claims for itself a true “churchly” or 
“ecclesial” character. Therefore, automatically, this teaching acquires 
a notion of Tradition. What kind of Tradition? Here, as the Orthodox 
see it, is the most essential “crisis” of contemporary Protestantism. 
It is not the Tradition of the “One, Holy, Apostolic and Catholic 
Church” which safeguards the integrity of revealed Truth. But it appears 
to us to be a kind of “consensus,” a kind of symphony of the individuals 
under the Grace of Christ, a kind of accord which is itself quite sub- 
jective and elastic. In other words, it is an accord of each Christian 
member of the Church, illuminated by the Holy Spirit in the reading, 
understanding and interpretation of the Bible. This accord presupposes 
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the presence of the Paraclete, but there is no criterion to render this 
presence more tangible to the Christian. 


18. The ‘“‘traditions’” and the ‘“‘consensus” of individuals 


In fact, such a conception of the “consensus” renders the “crisis” 
within Protestantism more evident. It is constrained to find some 
“non-biblical criteria” for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of revealed truth. We may, I think, ask at this point: 

Would it not be of great utility for our Protestant brothers to 
emphasize here that these criteria lie in what we call “Tradition” ? 
We said: In Tradition we have the whole teaching of the Church ; 
it is the teaching of the Lord and the Apostles ; it is a depositum fidei, 
parallel to Holy Scripture. 

And something else: Would not this “consensus” of individuals 
be more positive and theologically more concentrated if accepted as a 
“consensus Traditionis’ ? And the Grace of Christ which assists and 
illuminates the individuals, can it not be considered as the Grace which 
acts upon individuals as fathers of the Church, and upon the Church 
itself, when it interprets and formulates its dogmas and its saving truth ? 
Does not this accord of individuals have a greater value when it has 
the character of catholicity, antiquity and of larger numerical agreement ? 
On this point we need to bear in mind the definition of Tradition 
given by Saint Vincent of Lerins: Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est, hoc est vere proprieque catholicum (Vincent 
of Lerins, Commonitorium, 2, PL 50, 640). 


19. The “‘traditions” in Protestantism and their relations with Orthodoxy 


Let us now look at the “traditions” within Protestantism from the 
above perspective and emphasize the points in which these “traditions” 
present some points of contact with our Orthodox world, and not the 
points in which, theologically, Protestantism diverges from us on the 
subject of Tradition. 

In fact, if we examine the “‘western traditions” through this prism, 
we see that in the vicissitudes of history, while the Roman Catholic 
tradition continuously goes further away from the Eastern Tradition, 
the Protestant form of the Western tradition followed another course, 
as Orthodoxy also followed a course which led towards Protestant 
“traditions.” 

In the presence of the extreme developments of the conception of 
Tradition within the Papacy, the Protestant world showed greater 
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sympathy for the Orthodox Tradition, even though Protestantism 
rejected the notion of the Holy Tradition. 

On the other hand, Eastern Orthodoxy tried to present its Tradition 
in a way which would be comprehensible for Protestant minds. This 
is the significance, I think, of most of the relations between Orthodoxy 
and the churches of the Reformation in these last four centuries. The 
Orthodox confessions of faith of the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
long exchange of letters, the published ‘“Tomoi,” the mutual contacts 
and visits between Schools and individuals, and also the political and 
diplomatic relations between the Protestant authorities of the West and 
Greek (and Slavonic) speaking Orthodoxy, were the most natural ways 
for Orthodoxy to make its Tradition comprehensible in this sympathetic 
world of Protestantism. And all these ways were neither the refusal, 
of, or treachery towards, Orthodox teaching ; nor were they suspicious 
means by which proselytism to Orthodoxy threatened any member of the 
communities of the western traditions. If we are accustomed to speak 
about some influences of Protestantism upon Orthodoxy, I think, we 
must remember that beyond any question of influence, the biggest 
preoccupation of Orthodox writers was to render the Orthodox Tradition 
more and more comprehensible to the Protestant world. 

It is another question whether the critical antimony in Protestantism, 
which refused to accept any Tradition above its own “traditions,” could 
permit our Protestant brothers to come to a real restoration of the 
conception of Tradition, to a real “re-traditioning.” 


CONCLUSION 
20. ‘‘Retraditioning,” ecclesiological restoration and reunion 

“Retraditioning” ! Let us finish this paper by this term. Please do 
not consider it either too bold or too unusual. 

My Protestant brothers will agree with me that the period from the 
beginning of the Reformation until now was a period of “detraditioning” 
in spite of some notions of “traditions” which they have cultivated 
from time to time. They will also agree that this period of detraditioning 
was negative for ecclesiological restoration. We have already said: 
Church and Tradition are bound together. 

If we now take into consideration that with the delay of ecclesio- 
logical restoration, any desire and attempt for reunion must remain 
unfruitful, we can understand, I think, what is meant by “retraditioning.” 


We cannot consider ecclesiological restoration and reunion except 
as a sincere effort for “retraditioning.” 





THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND 
MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH * 
by 


7 


PANAGIOTIS P. BRATSIOTIS 


I 


The question of the fundamental principles and main characteristics 
of the Orthodox Church was first raised not by Orthodox but by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians. In attempting to answer it many 
misunderstandings and adverse comments have arisen on both sides. 
Adolf Harnack’s particularly sharp, negative criticism of Orthodoxy 
is well known. Opinions like Harnack’s evoked strong reactions on 
the part of Orthodox theology, and led it to seek a deeper understanding 
of its own nature and task. This question has been and still is as difficult 
as it is important, not only for self-knowledge within the Orthodox 
Church, but also for promoting debate and understanding with other 
Churches within the framework of the ecumenical movement. This 
explains why the question was placed first on the agenda of the first 
pan-Orthodox conference on Orthodox theology held at Athens in 1936, 


and why it is now one of the main subjects of our small meeting on 
Faith and Order. 


II 


We must first examine whether there exists in the Orthodox Church 
any fundamental principle or essential characteristic or central idea 
from which the essence of Orthodoxy springs. 

Many attempts to discover a synthesis have been made by both 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox theologians ; others have considered all 
such attempts hopeless. The common idea that Orthodoxy lies half-way 


* This is one of the four papers presented to the Faith and Order Orthodox Consul- 
tation held in Kifissia, Greece, August 16-18, 1959. 
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between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism may perhaps be accepted. 
But although this idea is in general correct, it touches only on the form 
of the Orthodox Church. The question remains: what is the essence 
of Orthodoxy, quite apart from Roman Catholicism and Protestantism ? 
What would remain of Orthodoxy if there were no antithesis between 
these Churches, as Glubokowsky and Zankov rightly observe ? 

The same applies to the idea that the main characteristic of Orthodoxy 
is the principle of balance : the balance which it maintains between the 
human element (stressed in Roman Catholicism) and the divine element 
(which predominates in Protestantism). Other scholars, such as Professor 
Androutsos regard the concept of “freedom with authority” (eleutheria 
met’ authentias ) as the dominating principle in Orthodoxy. This phrase 
does indeed express the spirit of the Orthodox Church, but it also is 
only a description of form; it does not provide the key to an under- 
standing of the principles and characteristics, and in fact the whole 
nature, of that Church. 

Still more concerned with form is the view that Orthodoxy constitutes 
the “‘all-embracing plenitude,” which some other scholars (Glubokovsky, 
Florensky, Sjenkovsky, etc.) regard as its main characteristic. 

In our view, the fundamental principle in Orthodoxy is rather the 
idea that the Orthodox Church adheres to the principles and piety of 
the early, undivided Catholic Church. 

This fundamental idea constitutes (in our opinion) the most prominent 
feature of Orthodoxy, and contains the norm and criterion of its truth, 
its claim to be the early Catholic Church itself. 

Therefore, parallel to our attempt to ascertain the fundamental 
principles and main features of the Orthodox Church, I shall endeavour 
to point out its points of agreement with the fundamental principles 
and essential characteristics of the early undivided Church, in order 
to show whether our church’s claim to be the direct and true continuation 
of the early Church is justified, and therefore whether the facts justify 
its being called “Orthodox.” 


iil 


The first fundamental and essential characteristic of the Orthodox 
Church is its steady adherence to the holy tradition which it inherits 
from the early Catholic Church. The Orthodox Church is indeed a 
church of tradition, and this is its highest honour, although this very 
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fact has caused many non-Orthodox theologians to call it “ta petrified 
mummy.” It is not surprising that liberal Protestant theologians held, 
and still hold, this view concerning a church which adheres to tradition '. 
But it is surprising if not inexplicable, that our church’s adherence to 
tradition should be regarded as “petrification” by representatives of 
that great Church (i.e. the Roman Catholic) which, like the Orthodox, 
recognizes tradition as a source of the Christian faith, but at the same 
time admits the principle of development and progress more than 
Orthodoxy. This principle, it is true, enables the Roman Catholic 
Church to adapt itself flexibly to current conditions. Nevertheless a 
misapplication of such a principle might cause many innovations, often 
affecting the very essence of the Christian faith. 

But if holy tradition is accepted as a source of faith, its immutability 
must be recognized, just as the Bible (the other source of faith) is 
recognized to be immutable. Moreover, in the Orthodox Church 
tradition is not regarded as a static factor — as many non-Orthodox 
people think — but as a dynamic one. Loyalty to tradition does not 
simply mean slavish attachment to past times and external authority, 
but a living connection with the entire past experience of the Church ?. 
Like the Bible, holy tradition is regarded in the Orthodox Church as 
the “Word of God,” as “water springing up into everlasting life” 
(John 4. 14), as it was in the early Church and has been proved to be 
through the inexhaustible and almost miraculous vitality of the Orthodox 
Church manifested throughout three centuries of Frankish and Venetian 
rule and four centuries under Moslem domination, and more recently 
under the Bolshevik tyranny in Russia and the countries of the Eastern 
bloc. A certain stagnation observable in our Church is due to historical, 
not organic, reasons and not to its strong adherence to holy tradition. 
Although the Orthodox Church has remained somewhat static, it has 
not become petrified, but continues to be alive and life-giving. A church 
which only produces learned theologians and good Christians in peace 
time is less entitled to be called a living one than is a church that nurtures 
and inspires martyrs and other saints and great clouds of witnesses, 
as the Orthodox Church has done. 





‘ From the Orthodox point of view, it is pleasant that in the last few years not only 
do distinguished Protestant theologians speak about tradition (Barth, Emil Brunner and 
especially O. Cullmann) but the theme of tradition is introduced into the agenda of ecumenical 
meetings, as happened during the recent meetings in Rhodes. 

* G. Florovsky, S. Bulgakov. 
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Orthodoxy is often criticized by non-Orthodox for its alleged 
traditionalism, but they overlook the fact that adherence to tradition 
has constituted a fundamental principle and an essential characteristic 
of the Church of Christ ever since it was founded. It is known that 
Christianity took over the idea of tradition from Judaism and that the 
Church is based on tradition. The Message was delivered orally by 
Our Lord to the Apostles and was handed on orally by them to their 
successors (I. Clem. 42). Two of the Gospels were written by eye- 
witnesses ; the other two are based on indirect tradition. St. Luke 
expressly states, “even as they delivered them (the things most surely 
believed) unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word” (Luke 1. 2). The “teaching” of all nations 
commanded by Our Lord (Matt. 28. 19) was mainly carried out by 
verbal preaching. The importance attached to tradition by the Apostles 
is also well known : “Stand fast and hold the traditions” (II. Thess. 2. 15), 
“keep the ordinances as I delivered them to you” (I. Cor. 11. 2). “I 
have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you” (I. Cor. 11. 
23). “If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed”’ (Gal. 1. 9); “and the things that thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men who shall be able to teach others also” (II. Tim. 2. 2); 
“but continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them” (II. Tim. 3. 14), 
St. Paul repeatedly asserts. 

As is known, holy tradition, the verbal tradition, has since early 
times been handed down from generation to generation in the Church, 
parallel to the written Word and equally revered. This tradition, the 


apostolic tradition, has become stronger, especially since the appearance 


of sects ; for it is on this tradition, and on the canon of the Scriptures, 
that the defenders of sound church doctrine take their stand. Irenaeus, 
who is known as the man of tradition kat’ exochen, may be mentioned 
as a notable example of this practice. 

Another fundamental principle of the Orthodox Church which 
concerns its form is its harmonious blending of authority and freedom, 
which are equally balanced as they were in the early Church '. 

Concerning content, the emphasis given to the incarnation of the 
Logos and especially to the divinity of Christ may be regarded as a 


1 P. Bratsiotis, Authority and Liberty in Orthodox Theology (in Greek), Athens, 1931. 
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fundamental principle in Orthodoxy (to which is correlated the deification 
(Theosis) of man — another important feature of our church. This 
correlation has been usual in the Orthodox Church since the time of 
St. Athanasius and through his influence. This explains, I think, why 
Easter, the pasche of the Lord, “the feast of feasts and the festival of 
festivals” through which “Christ our God has raised us from death 
to life and from earth to heaven,” and “has clothed our mortal nature 
with incorruptible dignity through his passion” is the greatest and most 
brilliant festival in the Orthodox Church. 

The strong emphasis laid on the incarnation and divinity of Christ 
is still sometimes regarded as a shortcoming in the Orthodox Church. 
It is probably forgotten that this emphasis (which is fortunately now 
supported by dialectical theology) is derived direct from the early 
Church, even from the Apostles who worshipped Jesus as their Lord 
and God *. Not only in the East but throughout the entire early Catholic 
Church, especially since the Arian contentions, the divinity of Christ 
has been emphasized. But this is far from denoting that the Orthodox 
Church has failed to appreciate the human nature of Christ, as has 
been maintained by many Catholic theologians (e.g. Jungmann and 
Adam) under the influence of Protestant scholars who have misinter- 
preted the relevant passages in the early Fathers and the liturgical texts ?. 

Moreover, the strong emphasis laid on the deification of man through 
the incarnate Logos, which in Orthodoxy is closely related to its faith 
in the divinity of our Lord, has constituted a valuable heritage from 
the early Catholic Church, at least since the time of Irenaeus, who 
taught that “God the Logos became what we are, so that He might 
make us what He is” (Adv. Haer., praefatio). This was also St. Atha- 
nasius’ favourite doctrine: “He became man that we might become 
gods” (De Incarnatione 54; cf. Contra Arianos 1, 38, 39; II, 47, 70; 
III, 34 etc.). The same doctrine is also corroborated by Gregory the 
Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, John Damascene, Nicholas of Methoni 
and many Greek Orthodox hymns °. 





1 A. SeeBerG, Die Anbetung des Herrn bei Paulus, 1891. Ep. v. peR Gotz, Das Gebet 
in der dltesten Christenheit, 1901. AD. VoN HARNACK, Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 96. 

* See ZANKOV, Orthodoxes Christentum, p. 57. 

®’ K. BorNHAUSER, Die Vergottungslehre des Athanasius und Joh. Damascenus, 1903. 
M. Lot Boropine, La doctrine de la déification dans I’ Eglise grecque. (Revue d'Histoire des 
Religions, 1932-33.) P. Bratsiotis, Mystik in der Orthodoxen Kirche. Die Orthodoxe Kirche 
in griechischer Sicht, 1. Teil. 1959. (Evang. Verlagswerk, Stuttgart.) 
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Another of the main characteristics of the Orthodox Church is its 
strong emphasis on the transitoriness of the things of this world in 
face of eternity, and its vital preservation of the original eschatological 
hope of the early Christians. This feature, together with its emphasis 
on the deification of man in Christ, imparts an ascetic and mystical 
colour to its piety’. But this indisputable fact provides no justification 
for regarding this feature as tantamount to apathetic, quietistic indif- 
ference to the affairs of this world, including science and culture, as 
many non-Orthodox people do, nor for misinterpreting it as the main 
reason for the Orthodox Church’s lack of active social concern (Adolf 
von Harnack, Kattenbusch, Beth, Steffes, etc.). 

All this reveals a gross misunderstanding of the facts, if not ignorance 
of the history of our Church. The strong emphasis which it lays on the 
beyond and on eternity, and its supra-mundane, eschatological character 
are also features of the early, even the original, Christian Church. To 
prove this, it is sufficient to quote certain verses from the New Testament 
and early Christian literature, such as, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth... but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. . . 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” (Matt. 6. 19-21); 
“for our conversation is in heaven” (Phil. 3. 20); “here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come” (Heb. 13. 14), and the classical 
passage in the epistle to Diognetus, “The Christians live in their own 
home as sojourners ; they take part in all things as citizens, and endure 
all things as strangers ; to them every strange country is a home, and 
every home a strange country” (5, 5). 

It is hardly necessary to mention the eschatological character of 
original Christianity. I confine myself to quoting Ad. Harnack’s 
words : “the early Christians lived in the expectation of the imminent 
return of Christ ; this was a strong incentive to despise the things of 
this world and early joy and sorrow.” * Also connected with this was 
the ascetic and mystic character of the Church, extending throughout 
the early Church and firmly rooted in the New Testament. Let us 
recall the words of Our Lord, “there be eunuchs which have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” (Matt. 19. 12); 
St. Paul’s words, “but I keep under my body and bring it into subjection 


1 See ZANKOV, Orthodoxes Christentum, p. 111. A. KartascHov in Church of God, 
p. 197 ff. 


2 Wesen des Christentums, p. 108, also LietZMANN, Geschichte der Altkirche, Ul, 42. 
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(I. Cor. 9. 27); the preference for celibacy shown by the Apostle 
(I. Cor. 7 f.); the early Church’s disapproval of second marriage ; 
the early appearance of the practice of fasting, etc. Ad. Harnack admits 
that the extremely austere attitude of Christianity goes back as far as 
the second century ?. 

As for the mysticism which the Orthodox Church shares with the 
Early Church, it suffices to refer to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
But there is a mystic thread running all through the New Testament ?. 

Moreover, its ascetic and mystic character by no means prevented 
the Early Church from carrying out its social activities nor from keeping 
its mind open to science and culture ; nor has it prevented the Orthodox 
Church from rendering social, cultural and national services so invaluable 
that the people to whom such services have been rendered call the 
Church their “mother.” As regards home and foreign missions, it is 
true that our Church falls behind the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches. This, however, is due to historical and not to inherent 
reasons, which may in time be eliminated, as is shown by the development 
of the Orthodox churches between the two world wars. Moreover the 
efforts made by the Western churches in face of the present world 


situation are also very inadequate, as is fully admitted by their own 
sincerest members. 


Another basic principle and main characteristic of the Orthodox 
Church is its recognition of the special rights of the laity in the whole 
life of the Church, in a way which avoids the extremes of Roman 
Catholicism and of Protestantism, without overlooking the superior 
position of the clergy, and especially of the bishops, in the Church, 
or affecting the hierarchical character which the Church has had ever 
since the first century. Here it should be noted that the Orthodox 
people as a whole, the body of the Church, are regarded as the guardians 
of Orthodoxy. The 1848 Encyclical expresses this as follows: “the 
guardian of Orthodoxy is the body of the Church, i.e. the members 
themselves.” The people as a whole constitute the body of the Church 
whose voice and instrument are the hierarchy. 

It is maintained by many Russian and other Slavonic theologians 


1 Von HARNACK. Wesen des Christentums, p. 133. 


2 A. DEISSMANN, Paulus, 1925. E. Weer, Eschatologie und Mystik im N. Testament, 
1930. M. Disettus, Glaube und Mystik bei Paulus, 1956. A. SCHwetTzeER, Die Mystik 
des Apostel Paulus, 1954. A. WIKENHAUSER, Die Kirche als mystischer Leib nach dem 
Apostel Paulus, 1940. 
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under the influence of Khomyakov that the highest authority in Ortho- 
doxy is the Church as a whole ; this statement is certainly not mistaken, 
since the whole body of the Church is considered in Orthodoxy to be 
infallible. But to avoid confusion or misunderstanding it should be 
said that the supreme authority in the Orthodox Church lies in the 
Ecumenical Councils, whose ecumenicity must be recognized and wit- 
nessed by the conscience of the whole Church. In other words, the 
decisive criterion of an Ecumenical Council is the recognition of its 
decrees by the whole Church, which is therefore in fact the sole authority 
in Orthodoxy. 

The Orthodox view that the /aity constitute an essential part of 
the body of the Church is supported by their place in the worship- 
service ; neither the holy liturgy nor the sacraments may be performed 
in the absence of laymen. Furthermore, in accordance with the principles 
and the ancient tradition of Orthodoxy, the lay element plays an 
important part in the appointment of the clergy and in the administration 
of the Church, as in the early Church. Where these rights of the laity 
are not recognized, there has been a departure from the established 
and genuine rule of Orthodoxy towards clericalism ; but this trend is 
bound to disappear as the Orthodox people gradually become more 
enlightened. For since the very foundation of the early Church the 
laity have played an important part in every expression of church life 
and in church administration. This lay participation began at the 
consultation among the Apostles described in Acts 15. 2; it was 
continued in the first Ecumenical Council and was subsequently main- 
tained *. It is still customary in the Orthodox Church for the congre- 
gation to hail a new clergyman at his ordination with the word axios 


(= he is worthy !); this is a survival and evidence of the participation 
of the laity in the appointment of the clergy. 


Another fundamental principle and essential characteristic of the 
Orthodox Church is its use of the synodal system, both in its local and 
its central administration. This system has been handed down to us 
from the early Church and we must on no account depart from it. 
The Ecumenical Council continues to be the supreme administrative 
authority in the Orthodox Church, but until it becomes possible for 
such a Council to assemble, the Church as a whole may and should 
be administered by extra, periodical general councils in which the whole 


1 Eusesius, De vita Constantini 111.8; Sozomenos, Church History, 1, 17. 
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Orthodox Church is represented —not by councils like the “Pan- 
Orthodox Conference” held at Constantinople in 1923. May the divine 
Founder and Lord of the Church grant that circumstances will soon 
permit the functioning of this venerable and most valuable institution ! 

The last characteristic of the Orthodox Church which I should 
like to enumerate here is its renunciation of authority and political 
power. In this it obeys the commandment of our Lord to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s” (Matt. 22. 21), and ““My kingdom is not of this world; if 
my Kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my Kingdom not 
from hence” (John 18. 36). 

These are, in my opinion, the fundamental principles and essential 
characteristics of the Orthodox Church. Among them I have not 
included either nationalism or ritualism, which are only aberrations 
from the genuine spirit of Orthodoxy. Nevertheless, many non-Orthodox 
accuse the Orthodox Church of both. 

As regards nationalism, although it was not totally unknown to the 
early Church, it did not affect its nature. This one may clearly perceive 
from the fact that nationalism turned into heresies the churches which 
were impelled by it, such as the Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, Abyssinian 
and other churches. By asserting this, we do not mean that Christianity 
is foreign or hostile to the idea of “nation,” for our Lord commanded 
his apostles to “go and teach all nations” (Matt. 28. 19). 

It is true, however, that from the many nations that believed there 
was “‘called forth” and assembled a new people chosen by God, a new 
“holy nation,” a new “royal priesthood,” the one “Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,” as was believed in the early Church (Gal. 3. 6 ff. ; 
3. 16; Rom. 4. 1 ff. ; Col. 3. 11; I. Pet. 2. 9; Barnabas 5. 7 ; Aristides 
Apologie 2; Basil op. 161 ; Migne Patrol. Graeca 32, col. 929 ; ep. 24, 
ibid. col. 304, etc.). Thus the main characteristic of the early Church 
was its “ecumenicity” and its “catholicity,” which were completely 
opposed to all forms of chauvinism or racialism. Racialism was officially 
condemned in the Orthodox Church by the great Council of Constanti- 
nople in 1872. We, the people of the Balkans, know too well what 
harm chauvinism has done to the churches, both Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox. 

As for excessive attachment to rites (which non-Orthodox usually 
call ritualism) such a tendency is only an incidental feature of the 
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Orthodox Church, not inherent in its nature. This ritualism is due 
to certain historical reasons which we cannot examine here. In time 
it will certainly disappear as serious official and private efforts are made 
to propagate the word of God, to deepen religious piety and godliness, 
to bring up young people to understand the real meaning of Orthodoxy, 
and generally to develop an active home mission. Ritualism is not an 
inherent characteristic of our church, as many non-Orthodox seem to 
think, but only unessential and incidental, a jewel added to its magnificent 
garment during the course of its long and chequered history. In saying 
this I do not mean to dispute the fact that the Orthodox Church is a 
community of worship. But I emphatically deny that it is solely and 
exclusively “‘a quietistic gathering for the cult” (as Harnack and his 
supporters would have it). If the Orthodox Church is a community 
of worship, so are the Roman Catholic, the Anglican and the most 
notable of the Protestant churches, and so in a certain sense is every 
living church which does not wish to remain merely a “religion of 
professors.” For no church or religious community is conceivable 
without worship. Worship is the very heart of every church and religious 
community ; it is through worship that the faithful come into direct 
fellowship and mystic union with God. Since the first day of its foun- 
dation, the Church has been a community of worship, as we see from 
the first pages of the Acts of the Apostles. For already before the 
miracle of Pentecost, the Apostles “continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication” (Acts 1. 14; cf. Acts 2. 1 and 2. 46, 47, etc.). 

I do not think one need say any more about the necessity for worship 
and liturgical rites at a time like the present, when there is a strong 
liturgical movement both in the Protestant and in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In conclusion we may safely assert that although the Orthodox 
Church has not remained uninfluenced by the vicissitudes of its long 
history, nevertheless it has kept intact in its bosom the fundamental 
principles and the main characteristics, as well as the great and priceless 
treasure of holy tradition, of the early Church. 





THE BOUNDS AND PILLARS 
OF THE CHURCH * 
by 


E. R. HARDY 


The present meeting of Eastern Orthodox and “non-Orthodox” 
theologians offers a happy opportunity to share ideas and exchange 
convictions on the important subject of the nature of the visible Church 
of Christ to which we all claim to belong. Those taking part in this 
meeting have in common the confession of the Nicene (more precisely, 
Constantinopolitan) Creed, by which we believe in “‘one, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church.” Yet in spite of this common faith we who 


belong to “non-Orthodox” Churches are not in communion with our 
brothers of the Eastern Orthodox Church, nor all of us with each other ; 
nor any of us with the Christians of the Roman Communion. In this 
tragic situation what do we still mean by our belief in one Church, 
Holy, Apostolic, and Catholic? This is the question which we are here 
to discuss. My contribution is necessarily from the point of view of 
the Anglican tradition. But I hope that the references I make to the 
convictions of other Christians will be both charitable in spirit and not 
too misleading in any statements of fact. 

Our first question is, granted that there is a visible Church, who 
belongs to it? It will be convenient to begin with the statement which 
has stood since 1928 in the Offices of Instruction, or Catechism, of the 
American Episcopal Church (taken from material drafted by the 
Convocation of Canterbury in England some fifty years before) : 


The Church is the Body of which Jesus Christ is the Head, and all 
baptized people are the members. (American Book of Common Prayer, 
p- 290 ) 


* This is one of the four papers presented to the Faith and Order Orthodox Consul- 
tation, held in Kifissia, Greece, August 16-18, 1959. 
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This proposition was made the basis of the Appeal to all Christian 
People issued by the Bishops of the Anglican Communion at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, a statement which belongs, like the patriarchal 
encyclical issued from Constantinople in the same year, to the formative 
documents of the ecumenical movement. It reflects a shift in theology 
which has gradually taken place since the time of St. Augustine. The 
early Church would generally have said that only those who belong 
to the true Church are really baptized. In preparing the way for the 
reconciliation of the Donatist schismatics, St. Augustine accustomed 
the Western Church to the idea that the sacramental sign may be validly 
administered outside of the communion of the true Church, although 
its full grace and reality is not received. Modern theologians have 
increasingly shifted to the converse proposition, that all those who are 
really baptized belong to the true Church — or at any rate have belonged 
to it for at least an instant, and never lose the basic character thus 
imparted. The Eastern Orthodox Church, as I understand it, sticks 
close to the ancient position in principle, but admits some modifications 
in practice, at least to the extent that baptism need not be repeated 
on reconciliation of a schismatic with the Church. This would seem 
to imply a recognition that there, are some vestigia ecclesiae or aspects 
of churchmanship outside the Orthodox” own communion. Some 
years ago the late Patriarch Sergius of Moscow developed this theme 
in an interesting article expounding the general proposition that non- 
Orthodox Christians occupy a status comparable to that of penitents 
in the early Church, in the outer courts of the temple, but still not 
consigned entirely to the outer world. Western theologians would 
now I believe generally hold that baptism admits one to the body of the 
true Church, even though one may immediately leave it by adhering 
to some heretical sect. 1 may refer by way of illustration to the direction 
given in Fortescue’s Ceremonies of the Roman Rite that when a family 
is received together into the Church no form of reconciliation is required 
for the infant children, since they have never lost the Catholic status 
acquired at their baptism. 

It is after all the duty of theology to interpret the actual facts of 
Christian life ; and what we have come to recognize over the centuries 
in this connection is that membership of the Church is a concept that 
admits of degrees and has various aspects. Even the early Church 
recognized that there was a gradual progression into churchmanship, 
by creating the status of the catechumen who is (in principle at least) 


11 
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on his way into full membership of the Body. Since the separation of 
baptism from confirmation became general in the Western Church 
there has been the somewhat anomalous position of the baptized Christian 
who is not a communicant or admitted to the full privileges of member- 
ship. Then there was also the case of the lapsed, or expelled, member, 
and that of the penitent under discipline; and St. Augustine even 
discusses the position of the unjustly excommunicated brother who still 
adheres to the Church by inner charity although deprived of the outer 
appearance of membership. Further reflection suggests that membership 
in the Church is more like presence at a camp-fire than like position 
inside or outside of a definite circle on the ground. Some years ago 
the Dominican Victor White explored this question in a fascinating 
article which opened up even some of its amusing ramifications. What 
of the apostate or excommunicate who carries the mark of baptism 
with him into an outer darkness which is still somehow brightened by 
that one ray of light ? what of the secret sinner and the occult heretic ? 
what of the passive church member who never denies the faith but 
professes it casually and practises its obligations spasmodically ? 

All kinds of possibilities of imperfect membership will present them- 
selves on a moment’s reflection. We must also consider the converse 
case, of the soul who lives intensely by some central part of Catholic 
truth, though not knowing or even rejecting other parts of it. An 
obvious case is that or the devout Quaker, since the Society of Friends 
reject the external sacramental signs in principle, in order to concentrate 
intensely on the inner realities. The prayer before Communion ascribed 
to St. Thomas Aquinas prays that we may receive “not only the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood but also the reality and power 
of the Sacrament” — dominici corporis et sanguinis non solum suscipere 
sacramentum, sed etiam rem et virtutem sacramenti. The Quakers in 
effect pray that they may receive the power of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, spiritual rebirth and union with Christ, without the external 
sacraments. We may consider them rash in rejecting the physical signs 
which the Lord has mercifully ordained for our sanctification ; but can 
we deny that the grace they seek is often bestowed, or exclude them in 
every sense from the membership of the Church universal ? Certainly 
their rejection of the outward sign of membership, while earnestly 
pursuing its inner graces, is at least a warning to us not to rely too easily 
on the outward sign alone. Somewhat similar is the position represented 
by the Baptists, for whom the true Church consists only of those who 
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have consciously put their faith in Christ, an action then to be witnessed 
to and sealed by the ordinance of baptism. This is a reminder to us 
of the personal faith that full membership in the Church must include, 
although their particular discipline is not acceptable to the greater 
part of the Christian world. The serious study of baptism on which 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
is now engaged will deal with such, and many other, questions which 
cannot be further noted here. 


Is the question of true membership in the Church then in practice 
hopelessly confused and obscure? I do not think so, although it is 
better approached from the positive side, asking what does it mean 
to belong to the Church rather than from the more negative point of 
view of the query, who is inside and who is outside? We may return 
once more to our credal confession of “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church.” I allow myself again to quote from the catechetical instruction 
of the American Book of Common Prayer (p. 291): 


Question : How is the Church described in the Apostles’ and Nicene 

Creeds ? 

Answer : The Church is described in the Creeds as One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic. 

Question ;: What do we mean by these words? 

Answer: We mean that the Church is 

One ; because it is one Body under one Head ; 

Holy ; because the Holy Spirit dwells in it and sanctifies its 
members ; 

Catholic ; because it is universal, holding earnestly the faith 
for all time, in all countries, and for all people; and is 
sent to preach the Gospel to the whole world ; 

Apostolic ; because it continues steadfastly in the Apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship. 


The Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. But these are 
not four distinct qualities, as a ball may be red, wet, rubbery, and 
light. They are aspects of a single intensely unified life, the life of the 
Body of the faithful who dwell in Christ. Each of them in turn may 
be thought of as implying the others (I owe this idea to a remark made 
in discussion by Professor Richard Niebuhr, who I hope will not object 
to my use of it). A parallel to the interpenetration of the persons of 
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the Trinity suggests itself. The Church Catholic must be One, Holy, 
and Apostolic ; the Church Apostolic must be One, Catholic, and Holy ; 
the One Church must be Catholic, Apostolic, and Holy. But of the 
four qualities holiness is the central one — the Church is essentially the 
holy Body of Christ, the holy People of God, and from this the other 
qualities follow. Christ can have but one holy, mystical Body ; the 
holy people of God must be a catholic fellowship ; and apostolicity in 
its various senses (loyalty, continuity, mission) is both implied in holiness 
and injured by its absence. 

The late Archbishop Temple once remarked wistfully, “I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church, and regret that it does not at present exist.” 
So good a theologian doubtless meant this remark as something of a 
jeu desprit. He certainly did not mean to declare that there was no 
visible Church on earth, or to doubt that he was one of its members 
and ministers. But he would have pointed out that the Church appears 
at the end of the Creed among the objects of faith which are also objects 
of hope. Like the forgiveness of sins and the fellowship of saints it is a 
reality which is not yet wholly actualized in the visible order. Church- 
manship is a constant achievement, or rather a daily renewed gift of 
grace, and not as yet an absolute possession. The work of the Spirit, 
Lord and Life-giver, does not yet shine forth in all its beauty and 
splendour. The Church is neither as Holy nor as Catholic (nor as One, 
nor as Apostolic) as it ought to be and in some sense essentially is. 

Holiness may be for the present purpose defined as complete 
dedication to God and openness to the light and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the failure of the members of the Church in holiness (under- 
stood in its deepest and fullest implications) which weakens its manifes- 
tation of the four great notes. The Council of Pisa was justified in 
holding that the rival Popes who failed to take the necessary steps to 
remedy the schism between them were ipso facto shown to be heretics, 
since they denied in action the essential unity of the holy Church. As 
Catholic the Church is sent to teach the whole faith to the world — and 
it does sometimes seem that Christians are divided between those who 
teach the fullness of the faith to a few and those who spread more widely 
a partial or even distorted Gospel. As Apostolic the Church continues 
the ministry and mission of the Apostles— and again we often see 
these two functions apparently divided. Hence two centuries ago the 
drive of that apostolic man John Wesley “to spread scriptural holiness 
through the land” of England was not shared by the Right Reverend 
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Fathers of his day who sat idly in the seats of the apostles, and ultimately 
it led Wesley’s followers into separation from the Church which he 
loved and desired to serve. As we move towards true holiness we move 
towards true unity, catholicity, and apostolicity. Conversely, growth 
in those other qualities will enrich our manifestation of holiness, and 
bring us closer to the living fire which, or rather who, stands at the 
centre of our faith. St. Augustine says of his own conversion that the 
flame of divine love brought his nature back into that unity from Whom 
he had departed into many desires ; and the same is true of the unification 
of the Church. 


Since we have come to speak of the unification of the Church, our 
final question in this inquiry is, in what sense is the holy Church capable 
of division? There are two positions which may (without meaning to 
pass judgment on them) be described as extreme. One is that represented 
by Roman Catholic theology, perhaps also strictly by Orthodox, which 
is that the Church is indivisible. Heretics and schismatics leave the 


Church — the Bishop of Rome and all his followers, or from the other 
point of view all non-Roman Christians, go their way — and the Church 
is reduced in numbers but not altered in quality. But even if the Church 
is undivided, there must be sorrow at the division of Christendom, 
the separation from the Church of many believers, even indeed of 
individual members of the Church if the proposition discussed above 
about baptism be accepted. The other extreme position is that of some 
Protestants who think of Christian unity only in terms of union of the 
individual believer with his Lord, and consider visible unity, at least 
beyond the necessity of fellowship in the local congregation, as irrelevant. 
I suspect that this way of thinking goes back to the individualism of late 
mediaeval thought, which we associate with nominalism in philosophy. 
If the only real being is individual existence, the only real Christian 
fact is the individual believer. This seems to be suggested by the 
phraseology which documents like the Augsburg Confession in Germany 
and the Thirty-Nine Articles in England took over from the theology 
of the fifteenth century and used in their descriptions of the Church 

-“a gathering-together (congregatio) of faithful men in which the 
Word of God is truly preached and the Sacraments duly administered.” 
For some pious believers the basic fact is the Christian man ; bring a 
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number of such people together, and you have the Church. Ancient 
Christendom would have been happier with the reverse approach and 
might have defined the faithful man as one who is incorporated by 
faith and the effectual sign of baptism into the Body of the Church. 

Two intermediate positions are doubtless represented among the 
“non-Orthodox”” members of this consultation. Stricter Anglicanism 
considers that the visible Church consists of particular or national 
churches which preserve the Scriptures, sacraments, creeds, and 
ministry of the ancient Church, even though historical or political 
circumstances deprive them of formal communion with each other ; and 
also would recognize that other bodies of believers who lack one or the 
other of these elements (in particular, perhaps, the apostolic ministry 
of bishops, priests, and deacons) are not deprived of the benefit of the 
elements of churchmanship in faith and sacrament which they do retain. 
Most Protestants would I suppose consider that the whole Church 
consists of various denominations, of varying degrees of purity and 
fervour, which should recognize each other’s standing on the basis of 
a common preaching of the Gospel, and join together in such organic 
unities and federations or councils as Christian wisdom may suggest. 
That ours is essentially a corporate religion, and that its corporate 
nature ought to be manifested in the visible fellowship of all believers 
in the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, may be taken as the 
common position of those present at this discussion. Since the present 
situation is anomalous, perhaps we shouldn’t try very hard to find a 
satisfactory theological description of our state of schism. Schism is a 
sin (although not all of those who are involved in schismatic conditions 
are personally guilty of it), and it is more important to overcome sin 
then to describe it. I would merely add for myself that we might apply 
more widely the description which Archbishop Laud applied to the 
Roman Church as “a true Church, but not a right Church” — in other 
words, genuine but imperfect — and admit that this description belongs 
to all of us in one way or another. 

Our presence here, and the whole movement of which this consul- 
tation is a part, indicates that we earnestly desire the reintegration of 
Christendom in unity and holiness. Indeed we should rather say that 
we desire the bringing into one holy fellowship of the multitudes in 
every nation to whom the Gospel has come and to whom the work 
of God in his world is now committed, and who have never been joined 
in the unity of visible fellowship in the past. We also hope that this 
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unity in love will bring into the fellowship of the faith those men of good 
will in whom the Spirit of God works but who for one reason or another 
stand apart from the body of believers. How is this great work to be 
accomplished ? From one quarter there is of course a simple answer, 
namely by submission to the authority of the Roman pontiff. I am 
willing myself to consider that the Roman see was providentially intended 
for a vocation of leadership in the whole Church. But, alas, it has 
chosen the lesser path of domination over a sect, even though that 
sect be a large section of the Christian world, and we must wait for 
the fellowship of Rome until, as we see it at least, Rome comes to a 
better mind. The servant of the servants of God may come to be a 
leader of the whole Church, whereas the sovereign Pontiff is lord of 
only part of it. The time may come when other churches as well as 
that of England can accept the reunion which that great Christian and 
loyal Catholic Cardinal Mercier glimpsed for a moment as a possibility 

-“L’église anglicane unie, non absorbée.” The Orthodox Church 
sometimes seems, if I may here say so courteously, to be spiritually 
a little too much at ease in Sion, content to wait until the fullness of 
Orthodoxy becomes clear to the rest of us. I would like to suggest 
to Orthodox theologians a serious inquiry into the way in which churches 
of other traditions might achieve fellowship with their own. The 
consideration might begin with the Old Catholics, who would seem to 
offer no formal obstacles, unless their intercommunion with Anglicans 
may be considered as constituting one. 

The Reformed hope for reunion can be better represented by others 
than by me. I would like, however, to add a word about the Anglican, 
which at times seems to revolve too much around the single question 
of orders. It sometimes appears that we are willing to accept anyone 
on whom episcopal hands have been laid as a minister of Christ, no 
matter what Gospel he preaches, and need the salutary shock of the 
Lutheran willingness to accept any preacher of the true Gospel, no 
matter in what manner he is ordained. Many of us consider that our 
interest in episcopal orders is often put on too narrow a basis, and 
misrepresents what the order derived from the apostles’ time really 
means to us. It is the priestly ministry of bishops and presbyters to 
whom the celebration of the Eucharist and administration of the other 
rites of the Church is committed, with a central though not exclusive 
part in its spiritual guidance and discipline. By the sacraments we 
participate in Christ, as Richard Hooker massively expounded in his 
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Ecclesiastical Polity in the confused days of Queen Elizabeth I, and 
this participation is the way of holiness. I doubt myself the value of 
plans of reunion like that currently proposed in India which secure 
episcopal ordination, more or less, but cast doubt on the priestly 
character of the Ministry of Word and Sacraments thus constituted. 
One may venture to say in this present gathering that we share with 
the Eastern Orthodox Church a love for the apostolic priesthood of 
the Catholic Church, and with the Protestant world a glad acknow- 
ledgment of the centrality of the Gospel of the grace of God which, 
in the phrase Bishop Aulén of Sweden so touchingly quoted at the 
Edinburgh Faith and Order Conference (from Luther, 25 Theses, no. 62), 
is the Church’s greatest treasure. We venture to hope that when these 
two elements are fruitfully joined throughout the Christian world, in 
a happy union of which our via media is only a slight foretaste, then 
indeed the one Church will shine forth, truly Catholic and fully Apostolic, 
in the splendour of holiness. 





THE MARKS OF THE CHURCH * 


A Protestant Viewpoint 


by 


¥ 


CHARLES WESTPHAL 


The problem of the “marks” of the Church was a burning issue in 
our Churches in the West in the 16th and 17th centuries. The theologians 
of the Reformation had to authenticate the Christian groups which 
had had to be formed when “‘we were thrown out of the Pope’s Church,” 
as Calvin expressed it. And the Church of Rome wanted to prove 
that these new Churches were heretical because they did not have the 
traditional “‘notae” of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

In actual fact, the Church of Rome confused the “notae’’ and the 
“‘marks” of the Church, or rather regarded the “notae” as the “marks” ; 
this is clearly shown by the insistence of Roman apologetics on the 
“notae.”’ They should not only be inseparable from the Church and 
propriae, non communes ; they must also be notio res Ecclesia and obviae 
omnibus (directly perceptible by all). The essential characteristic of the 
*‘mark”’ is that it is part of the Church Visible. In reply to the “Articles 
of the Faculty of Paris” (1543) Calvin wrote, “We all confess that there 
has been a universal Church ever since the beginning of the world, 
and that it must continue until the end. The question is, what are the 
outward signs by which we can discern it? In our conviction it is the 
Word of God which is the mark of the Church.” 


In the 16th century the fertile imagination of the Roman apologists 
distinguished a varied number of “notae ecclesiae” ; seven, then ten, 
then fifteen, and one apologist (Bozio, in 1591) even went so far as 
to enumerate a hundred! But very soon, and fortunately, the “‘notae” 
were reduced to the four qualities whereby the Symbol of Nicaea defined 


* This is one of the four papers presented to the Faith and Order Orthodox Consul- 
tation, held in Kifissia, Greece, August 16-18, 1959. 
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the Church: unity, sanctity, catholicity and apostolicity. The Refor- 
mation Churches claimed to possess these “notae” also (though they 
interpreted them differently, of course), but they set over against them 
the two essential “marks” of the Church affirmed by all the great 
Confessions of faith of the Reformation, with remarkable unanimity : 
the Word of God faithfully preached, and the sacraments administered 
in accordance with the institution of Christ. 

The Catholics, however, regard the Word and the sacraments as 
gifts and qualities of the Church, not as “marks.’’ The Protestants 
regard the four “notae” of the Symbol of Nicaea as attributes (Voeltzel) * 
or qualifications (Maury) of the Church, but not as “marks.” The 
argument was still very lively in the 17th century, but gradually the 
opponents have become more and more deaf to one another’s arguments, 
especially because the Roman Catholics ended by discovering a common 
basis which may indeed be a real mark: the Holy See. Today the via 
primatus has taken the place of the via notarum : “What need is there 
for long investigations in order to find the true Church, when we know 
its Head ?... The papacy has become the great nota of the Church — 
in fact the only essential one” (Turmel, 1906) *. At the other extreme, 


the Protestants have rigidly adopted the conviction that Holy Scripture 
is the sole authority and the essential “mark” of the Church. Thus 
before the theological renewal and the ecumenical development of this 
century, two irreconcilable concepts of the Church stood opposed to 
one another: A Church based on the Pope, and a Church based on 
the Bible. 


This is the dispute between the Churches in the West. The relations 
between the Reformation Churches and Orthodoxy have been quite 
different. Luther’s opposition was to the Church of Rome, not to the 
Eastern Church which he always regarded, to some extent (as Benz 
has rightly pointed out)* as “the Church of the Early Fathers.” The 
Orthodox Church had separated off from Rome and had nevertheless 
remained a true Church. And when the Patriarch of Constantinople 
sent Demetrios to Wittenberg, Melanchthon handed him a letter for 
“the Very Holy Patriarch of the Church of Jesus Christ in Constan- 
tinople” in which he declared: ““We have piously preserved the Holy 


1 VoELTZEL, Vraie et fausse Eglise chez les théologiens protestants frangais du 17° siécle. 
? Cf. Tumis, Les notes de l’Eglise dans l’apologétique catholique depuis la Réforme. 
% Die dstliche Orthodoxie, quoted by Le GuiLiou, Istina 1954, No. 1. 
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Scriptures, both the prophetic and the apostolic writings, and the Canons 
of the Holy Synods and the teaching of your Fathers...” (1559). Is 
it presumptuous to think that the Reformers regarded the separation 
of the 11th century as a justification for that of the 16th century, although 
the motives for it were different ? 

But it is true to say that our Churches have unfortunately had little 
contact during recent centuries with the Eastern churches, and have 
known very little about them. This ignorance was mutual. It was 
not until the Russian emigration after the 1917 revolution, and especially 
the birth and development of the ecumenical movement, that we re- 
discovered one another. And as Professor Schlink has shown with 
so much insight *, this contact was to have a significance whose impor- 
tance no one has yet been able to estimate. 

For the Eastern Churches, however, and for the Anglican Church, 
the four “notae ecclesiae” of the Symbol of Nicaea always seem to be 
considered more or less as the marks of the Church, attested and 
guaranteed by an episcopate which is the only legitimate vehicle of 
apostolicity. “In what does the apostolic succession consist,” asked 
Calvin, “save in perpetuity of doctrine?” But is Scripture, through 
the inner witness of the Holy Spirit in the Church, an adequate guarantee 
of this “perpetuity of doctrine,” or must we accept the fourth term of 
the “Lambeth Quadrilateral” ? There is no question about the first 
three (Scripture, Symbols and Sacraments) for the Reformation 
Churches. But the Reformed theologians contest the historic episcopate 
and the personal succession. The problem between us, episcopals and 
non-episcopals, is no longer that of the “marks” of the Church (in 
the 16th century sense) but that of the apostolic authority. 


It seems to me that study of the traditional “‘notae”’ (with the exception 
of apostolicity), rather than study of the “marks” in the proper sense, 
would tend to draw us together rather than to antagonise us, as formerly. 
We all confess “the Holy Universal Church” (in the Apostles’ Creed) 
and “the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church” (in the Nicene 


1 Changes in Protestant Thinking about the Eastern Church, The Ecumenical Review, 
July, 1958. 
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Creed). It is remarkable to note that in the “ecumenical confrontation” ! 
between five theologians in 1948 — Orthodox, Reformed, Lutheran, 
Anglican, Roman Catholic — all the authors endeavoured to define the 
four “‘notae” in such a way as to make a positive contribution to the 
“confrontation.” There are doubtless important shades of opinion, or 
even oppositions, between these five contributions. But shades of 
opinion also exist between the theologians of the same church, because 
theology is not dogma but merely reflection about dogma. Theologians 
also enjoy “the glorious liberty of the sons of God,” although that 
liberty is, of course, obedient to the Holy Spirit. One great difficulty 
about theological conversations is that the Holy Spirit expresses itself 
through our human words which after all are merely “visible signs of an 
invisible grace,” and although we believe in the same grace we express 
it in different vocabularies. We should never listen to one another 
without asking God to grant us the gift of “discerning the spirits” 
(I. Cor. 12. 10). 

“We believe so firmly in the Church,” wrote Calvin ? “that we must 
be assured of being members of it. For that is how our salvation will 
be well and firmly assured : so that even if the whole world were shaken, 
that certitude would remain. Firstly, it is founded upon God’s election 
and cannot fail, unless His eternal providence is destroyed. Furthermore, 
it is confirmed because Christ must remain undivided, and he will not 
suffer his disciples to be separated from him nor his members to be 
torn asunder. .. Moreover we are certain that if we live within the bosom 
of the Church, the truth lives with us. Finally, we believe that those 
promises belong to us which say that there will be salvation in Zion : 
God will always dwell in Jerusalem and will not be removed from the 
midst of it. The unity of the Church has such virtue, that it can keep 
us in the fellowship of God” (Institution IV, 1. 3). 

“We believe so firmly in the Church...” The drama of the Refor- 
mation is that the Reformers’ determination to restore the Church 
from within led to a rupture, and after that to a dispersion. The 
Reformers never imagined that after their time there could be a Lutheran, 
Reformed (Presbyterian), Anglican and then a Methodist, Congrega- 
tionalist and a Baptist Church. In spite of this dispersion, a basic 





1 La Sainte Eglise Universelle, by FLOROVsKY, LEENHARDT, PRENTER, RICHARDSON, 
SPIcQ. 


2 Institution, IV, 1.3. 
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unity still undoubtedly remained between the Reformation churches, 
whatever their denominations ; that is an incontestable fact. But the 
fact remains that, until the birth of the ecumenical movement, that 
rupture and dispersion had caused a large section of the Protestant 
world to lose all sense of the Church first as “the One Body,” and then 
as the Church in which we must “so firmly believe.” 

The Church is an object of faith. It cannot be recognised and known 
for what it is unless we first believe in it. It exists only in the sacramental 
mystery of its human existence as a body, and of its divine existence 
as the Body of Christ ; it is the people chosen by God (I. Peter 2. 9) 
as the accomplishment of the promise made to Israel, in order to 
manifest to the world the living, active presence of Jesus Christ during 
the time which separates His incarnation and His return in glory; it 
exists at one and the same time as the universal Church and as the 
local Church : the full mystery of the Church is assumed by the humblest 
community, and we believe with Schmemann'* that “the unity of the 
Churches is manifest not in categories nor in parts, but in identity.” 
The Church is one because of its origin in God’s election and its function, 
which is to bear witness of “eternal providence.” It is one because 
there are one body and one Spirit, “‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism” 
(Eph. 4. 4-5). And although this basic unity of the Church may seem 
to be belied in the eyes of the world, we should remember with Calvin 
that “although the horrible desolation that we see everywhere seems 
to show that nothing is left of the Church (we know), that the death 
of Christ is bearing fruit, and that God is miraculously preserving 
His Church in secret” (IV. 1. 2). And the Church thus miracu- 
lously preserved is a Church in which one does not resign oneself 
to any division ; consenting to division is paramount to becoming a 
sect, and “being a sect means that one has ceased to believe in Christ,” 
wrote Pierre Maury. The Church is holy as it is united, because “Christ 
dwells in it in his fulness,” because it only lives from, by and for its 
Lord. It is holy in the biblical sense of the word; the “holy people” 
belong to God, it is reserved for his service, it manifests the holiness 
of God Himself. It is in this sense that the Christians are called “the 
saints” in the writings of the Apostles. The holiness of the Church is a 
grace before being a requirement; it cannot be proved miraculously 
(as some Roman Catholic apologists have tried to do); it can only 


1 Le Patriarche eecuménique et l"Eglise orthodoxe in Istina, 1954, No. 1. 
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be believed. (Just as Jean-Jacques Rousseau wrote, it is not the miracles 
which prove Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ who proves the miracles.) 
The holiness of the Church is also its destination. The grace, the 
requirements and the destination of the Church are the work of Christ 
“who gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, that he might present it to himself 
a glorious church... holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5. 25). The 
paradox of the holiness of the Church in its earthly life, a paradox of 
gratitude and humiliation, fear and hope, is summed up in a few striking 
words by the Apostle Paul when he reminds the Christians in Corinth 
that they are “sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints” (I Cor. 1. 2). 

The Church is Catholic, as it is One, because “Jesus died, not for 
that nation only, but that also he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad” (John 11. 52). This 
gathering together is not a geographical entity ; it is the work entrusted 
by Jesus Christ to his Church, it is his vocation, his promise and his 
vision. The Church lives in expectation of the Kingdom that it announces, 
and of which it is as it were the prefiguration. Catholicity is the first- 
fruit of the Kingdom in the Church, its hope and its vigilance. It is 
also a reminder and a warning constantly given to the Church; its 
unity is not given as an end in itself but in order “that the world may 
believe” (John 17. 21). Jesus died not “only for the (holy) nation” ; 
he was given to the world as the only name whereby we must be saved 
(Acts 4. 12). Thus catholicity is essentially the opening of the Church 
to the world, the grace of an election which forces it to realise its respon- 
sibility for all God’s creatures : “this Good News of the Kingdom will 
be preached throughout the inhabited world (oikoumene) as a testimony 
to all the nations” (Matt. 24. 14). 

These “‘notae ecclesiae” are inseparable ; if one of them is omitted, 
the whole edifice threatens to collapse. They are not merely comple- 
mentary ; there is sometimes a salutary opposition between them which 
helps to keeps the Church on the right track. As Prenter rightly 
remarked * “there is a certain tension between unity and holiness ; in 
order to be holy, the Church must break away from the world.” But 
the essential point is “that it is the same Lord who on the one hand 
unites the Church and makes it Catholic, and on the other hand sanctifies 
and reforms it. As soon as attempts are made to take away the initiative 





1 L’Eglise d’aprés la Confession d’Augsbourg, in La Sainte Eglise Universelle. 
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for this dual task from Christ and turn it into a human work, the catholic 
unification and the reform of the Church lose their inner bond and 
develop into alternatives, resulting either in a false catholicity or in a 
false reform.” 

It is through the apostolicity of the Church that we are brought 
to the knowledge of the “one Lord” and to a recognition of his sovereign 
action. This knowledge and recognition are the work of the Holy Spirit 
which inspired “the apostles’ doctrine” (Acts 2. 42), permitted it to be 
consigned to Holy Scripture, and gave that Holy Scripture to the Church 
so that it might recognise Scripture as the norm of its faith. The Holy 
Spirit is alive in the Church, praise be to Jesus Christ ! but it cannot 
contradict itself, and in our view the only true tradition in the Church 
is that which is constantly informed, led and corrected by Scripture. 
The divergences between the churches are still insurmountable. We do 
not think that any institution can guarantee the transmission of the 
message of the apostles, and Scripture is the sole criterion of the 
truth of Jesus Christ and the miracle of the revelation... Scripture 
interpreted (of course) in accordance with “the inner witness of the 
Holy Spirit” and within the fellowship of the Church in which we are 
called “to edify one another” (I. Thess. 5. 11). 


Il 


The Church still exists in the event of this “witness of the Holy 
Spirit.” But it does not exist without the institution founded by Christ 
when he called the Twelve and gave them the Word and the sacraments. 
The visible Church is promised to the “congregatio sanctorum, in qua 
evangelium recte docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta.” Article VII 
of the Confession of Augsburg defined the institution exactly ; these 
are indeed the “marks” (in the full sense of the word) which give the 
Church its visible being, its voice and its signs. The congregation, 
which is the assembly and the communion of the saints, listens to and 
preaches the Word, receives and administers the sacraments. The 
Word and the sacraments testify to the reality of the Incarnation, the 
authority of Our Lord, and the action of the Spirit. 

The Word is the Word of Christ, the Word “made flesh” in the 
cross and the resurrection, and at the same time the eternal Word 
of the living Christ, the King. This all-powerful Word is entrusted to 
the Church which proclaims it and teaches it through its preaching. 
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Preaching is the contemporary interpretation of the eternal Word, the 
risk taken by God to entrust the revelation of His truth to our human 
words. There is a “distress” and a “promise” in preaching (Barth) ; 
it must be a sort of sacrament so that we can grasp its promise in our 
human distress ; and indeed it is the mystery of the action of the Holy 
Spirit expressing itself through the words, as it does in the sacraments 
through the water, the bread and the wine. The Word and the sacraments 
are inseparable, they support and confirm one another, and together 
they constitute the action and the witness of the Church. The Word 
alone would make a dispersed and disembodied Church ; the sacraments 
alone would make a superstitious Church. “God spake, and it was 
done” (Psalm 33. 9). The Word of God always means action ; God’s 
action is always communicated through His Word. Thus in the Church 
the Word of Christ is received in its plenitude only through the sacra- 
ments ; and the action of Christ in the sacraments is fully recognised 
only through hearing the Word. “God never says more than one Word, 
and that is His Son” (Saint John Chrysostom); the Word and the 
sacraments are Christ present in His Church. 

The Church therefore recognises itself by these two signs, which are 
defined by the Confessions of faith of the Reformation as the essential 
“marks” of the Church. But these signs do not fall from heaven ; 
they are received and recognised in and through the congregatio sanctorum. 
Newbigin has remarked that the “body” existed before these signs 

when the Twelve were called, this being the act by which the Church 
was founded’. In actual fact the “body” did not exist before these 
signs, but at the same time. The “body of Christ” can only be drawn 
together by the Word, but it is true that the first sign of the Church 
is its actual existence: the teaching of the apostles and the breaking 
of bread are inseparable from the koinonia (Acts 2. 42). The action 
of Christ is expressed through the activities controlled by the Church 
at the same time as it receives and exercises them ; that is its ministry, 
its life as a “royal priesthood” (I. Peter 2. 9). This priesthood of the 
whole Church is entrusted to a ministry, not of priests (the new Israel 
no longer has priests) but of servants (who “minister,” exactly !). That 
is what Jurieu calls “the third mark” ; in the Confession of the Scottish 
Church “the church discipline’; in the Confession of La Rochelle 
“pastors, elders and deacons.” These ministries are based and recognised 


1 The Household of God, chapter Ill, The Body of Christ, p. 61. 
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by the Church ; and lastly they are exercised in and for the Church, 
and not upon it. The Church has no government except that of the 
“ministerium verbi divini.” We believe with Barth’ that “beside the 
Lord there is no ecclesiastical function (officium) but only a service 
(diaconia, ministerium) exercised by the congregation as a whole, 
assuming different forms and coordinated by the requirements of God’s 
service, its conditions and its consequences... This service may involve 
a certain differentiation in practice, different tasks being assigned to 
each in order of importance, but it does not admit any hierarchy. The 
division of tasks between the different members of the congregation 
has only one legitimate basis: the recognition of the different gifts 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit, who is unique and promised to all.” 

The ministry is “instrumental” (Welch)? in relation to the Word 
and the Sacraments. It exists only to ensure the order and action of 
the Church in every sphere, and in a permanent form. It is both a 
divine institution (since it is linked up with the calling of the Twelve, 
the Word and the Sacraments) and yet provisional in its historic forms, 
subordinated to the Holy Spirit who remains the free, sovereign master 
of the Church and whose authority we recognise in accordance with 
the witness of Holy Scripture. The authority of the Spirit through 
Scripture, the authority of Scripture through the Spirit, authority in 
the Church and of the Church: the authority of Our Lord is a great 
mystery. It cannot be imposed through a hierarchy, it cannot be left 
to the arbitrary opinion of the individual, it is always linked up with 
the mystery of the Revelation which is a mystery of grace : “With grace 
everything is certain, in grace nothing is certain” (Jurieu)*. Which 
amounts to saying that the only “marks” of the Church are through 
faith. 

However, if by “marks” we mean the signs which reveal the presence 
of the Spirit in the Church, should we not include (in addition to the 
“institutional” marks) those suggested by Scripture? Acts 2. 42-47 
speaks not only of the teaching of the apostles, fellowship and breaking 
of bread, it speaks also of “prayers” ; the liturgy of the Church is a 
precious form of witness rendered to men; it expresses truth through 
praise and adoration. And then it goes on to speak of the “wonders 


! In The Universal Church in God's Design, 1948 
* The Reality of the Church, chapter V II. 
* Vrai systéme de l’Eglise, 1686. 
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and signs” which are undoubtedly the most equivocal “signs” of the 
Church. And then there was another “mark” of the Church: its 
members shared everything in common; perhaps we wish that this 
were not stated quite so clearly! and lastly, “they had favour with 
all the people,” what does this mean ? 

Galatians 5 also speaks of the “fruits of the Spirit: love, joy, 
peace...”’ But the most definite description of the marks of the Church 
is given by Christ in John 13. 35: “By this shall all men know (obvia 
omnibus) that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
The first mark of the Church is love, for “God is love.” But is not that 
“mark” ambiguous also? Who will distinguish the supernatural charity 
of Christ from all the different forms of human sentiment? If truth 
must be professed in charity, it is true also that charity must be lived 
in truth. Christ’s words are disturbing in their clearness. If the fruits 
of the Spirit mentioned in Galatians 5 are contrasted with “the works 
of the flesh’? enumerated a few lines before, one cannot fail to see that 
the latter are what might be called “marks of the false Church” : Is 
not the great sin of the historic Church, our sin as Christians throughout 
the centuries, the fact that we have constantly been unfaithful to our 
Lord “who came to minister, not to be ministered unto” ? We always 
want to dominate the world instead of accepting the humiliations and 
sacrifices which Christ’s charity demands. Does not this enumeration 
of the “fruits of the flesh” cruelly express the judgment which the world 
may bring to bear upon the Church ? 

The marks of the Church... Either the Church has no marks ; 
it does not prove itself, it bears witness and can be recognised only 
through faith. Or else it has one single mark, the mark described in 
John 13. 35: supernatural charity, not merely preached and signified 
through the Word and the Sacraments, but humbly received and lived 
in the congregatio sanctorum. Reduced to its essential (and existential) 
expression, perhaps the mystery of Christ is ultimately the risk taken 
by God the Creator, the Omnipotent, in the incomprehensible adventure 
of the Cross : “God so loved the world that He gave His Son” (John 3. 16). 
The Church is the presence in the world of Jesus Christ crucified and 
risen, Jesus Christ who reigns and who will return. Which means that 
the Church is nothing other than the reality and the miracle of God’s 
love for the world. 





THE ETHOS OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH * 
by 


GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


[ 


In 1872 Wilhelm Gass published his Symbolik der Griechischen 
Kirche. Gass was an expert scholar, especially competent in the field 
of Byzantine studies. His monographs, Gennadius und Pletho (Breslau 
1844) and Die Mystik des Nikolaus Kabasilas (Greifswald 1849), were 
notable contributions to the study of late Byzantine theology, little 
known at that time. His Symbolik also was an able book, well written 
and well documented. Yet, a problem of method was involved in his 
exposition. It was at this methodological point that Gass was strongly 
challenged by another distinguished German scholar, Ferdinand Katten- 
busch ?. 

In fact, Gass based his exposition of Greek doctrine, mainly and 
deliberately, on the alleged “symbolic books” of the Eastern Church, 
in particular on Peter Mogila’s Orthodox Confession (in its revised 
Greek version) and the Decrees of the Jerusalem Council of 1672. 
Now, Kattenbusch contested the adequacy of such approach. In his 
opinion, the so-called “symbolic books” of the Eastern Church could 
not be regarded as an authentic source. They were not spontaneous 
expressions of the Orthodox faith. They were occasional polemical 
writings addressed primarily to the problems of Western controversy, 
between Rome and the Reformation, in which the Christian East was 
not intrinsically involved. The XVII century was not, Kattenbusch 
contended, a creative epoch in the history of the Eastern Church. In 
order to grasp the genuine spirit of the Orthodox Church one had, 
according to Kattenbusch, to go back to that crucial epoch — die 
Griindungsepoche, when the distinctive Greek tradition in theology and 
worship has been formed, i.e., to the period of great Christological 


* This is one of the four papers presented to the Faith and Order Orthodox Consul- 
tation, held in Kifissia, Greece, August 16-18, 1959. 

1 F. Katrensuscu, Kritische Studien zur Symbolik im Anschluss an einige neuere Werke, 
in ““Theologische Studien und Kritiken,” Jg. 51, 1878, ss. 94-121 and 179-253. Kattenbusch 
deals with Gass in the first part of his article. 
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controversies in the Ancient Church. In order to understand the 
Orthodox Church, at her very heart, one had to turn to the fathers, 
to St. Athanasius, the Cappadocians, and indeed to Pseudo-Dionysius, 
rather than to Mogila or Dositheos. Moreover, one could properly 
understand the Orthodox tradition only out of its own central vision. 
Kattenbusch rightly stressed the centrality of the Christological vision 
in the total structure of the Greek theological system: der Inbegriff 
aller Themata. It was this synthetic or comprehensive method that 
Kattenbusch used in his own exposition of Eastern Orthodoxy, some 
years later’. 

Kattenbusch was right. The alleged ‘“‘symbolic books” of the 
Orthodox Church have no binding authority, as much as they might 
have been used by particular theologians and at particular times. Their 
authority is subordinate and derived. In any case, they have no authority 
by themselves, but only in so far as they are in agreement with the 
continuous tradition of the Church. And at certain points they betray 
an obvious Western influence. This influence was characteristic of 
certain stages in the history of modern Orthodox theology, but in no 
sense is it characteristic of the Orthodox Church herself. We may quote 
at this point an apt statement by the late Professor Nicholas Glubo- 
kovsky. “As a matter of fact, Orthodoxy has no ‘symbolic books’ in 
the technical sense of the word. All the talk about them is extremely 
conditional and conformable only to the Western Confessional schemes, 
in Opposition to the nature and history of Orthodoxy. It considers 
itself the right or authentic teaching of Christ in all its primitiveness 
and incorruptibility ; but then — what particular distinguishing doctrine 
can it have except that of the Gospel of Christ ? The Orthodox Church 
herself down to the present time does not make use of any special 
‘symbolical books,’ being satisfied with the general traditional docu- 
ments which have the character of defining the faith.” * 

Gass was not impressed by the arguments of Kattenbusch. His 
reply was firm and sharp. There was no “Greek Church” in Ancient 
times : damals noch gar keine Griechische Kirche gab, d.h., keine Grie- 
chische Separatkirche. The Fathers of the Church, in Gass’s opinion, 





1 F. Katrensuscu, Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Confessionskunde. Erster Band : 
Prolegomena und Erster Teil: Die Orthodoxe Anatolische Kirche. Freiburg i/Br. 1892 
(the only volume published). 

® NicHoLas N. GLuspokovsky, Orthodoxy in Its Essence, in ‘‘The Constructive 
Quarterly,” June 1913, p. 296-297. 
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were quite irrelevant for the understanding of contemporary Orthodoxy. 
For Gass, the modern Greek Church was not identical with the Ancient 
Church : she has widely departed or deviated from the early foundations. 
Gass made this point quite emphatically in his Symbolik. Indeed, 
Kattenbusch also spoke of the Griechische Partikularkirche. But with 
him it was rather a statement of fact. In his opinion, all the distinctive 
marks of this Partikularkirche were established already in the age of 
Chalcedon and Justinian. Certain distinctive, but not necessarily 
divisive, features had developed in the East and in the West already 
in the early centuries of Christian history, and one speaks legitimately 
of “particular” traditions: Eastern and Western, Carthaginian and 
Roman, Alexandrinian and Antiochene. In any case, since the final 
break with Rome, the “Greek Church” actually existed as a Partikular- 
kirche, just as did the ““Roman Church.” But Gass went much further. 
In his view, the modern Eastern Church, and probably already the 
Byzantine, was actually a “new church,” a new “denominational” 
formation, separated from the ancient Church by a long and complex 
process of decay and deviation. In other words, she was just a particular 
“denomination,” among others, and had to be characterized as such. 
For this task only the modern “symbolic books” were relevant '. 
The Auseinandersetzung between Gass and Kattenbusch was much 
more than just an episode in the history of modern scholarship *. Nor 
was their disagreement simply methodological. Again, Gass was not 
alone in his approach. It is still typical of Western scholarship, both 
Roman and Protestant, to characterize Orthodoxy on the basis of 
modern and contemporary documents, without clear discrimination 
between authoritative statements and writings of individual authors, 
and without any proper historical perspective. It is enough to mention 
the various studies of such authors as M. Jugie and Th. Spacil. It is 
logical from the Roman point of view: the Orthodox Church, as a 
“schism,” must have her distinctive, schismatic, features, and cannot 
be “identical” with the Catholic Church of old, even in her Eastern 
version. The ultimate question is, therefore, theological. Is the con- 
temporary Orthodox Church the same church, as in the age of the Fathers, 
as has been always claimed and contended by the Orthodox themselves ? 


1 W. Gass, Zur Symbolik der Griechischen Kirche, in “Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte,” 
Bd. III, 1879, ss. 329-357. 

2 Cf. ErRNst Benz, Die Ostkirche im Lichte der Protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung 

der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart, Miinchen (1952), ss. 195-201, 206-217. 
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Is she a legitimate continuation of that ancient Church? Or she is 
no more than a new Separatkirche ? This dilemma is of decisive relevance 
for the contemporary ecumenical conversation, especially between the 
Protestants and the Orthodox. Indeed, the Orthodox are bound to 
claim that the only “specific” or “distinctive” feature about their own 
position in “divided Christendom” is the fact that the Orthodox Church 
is essentially identical with the Church of all ages, and indeed with the 
“Early Church,” die Urkirche. In other words, she is not a Church, 
but the Church. It is a formidable, but fair and just claim. There is 
here more than just an unbroken historic continuity, which is indeed 
quite obvious. There is above all an ultimate spiritual and ontological 
identity, the same faith, the same spirit, the same ethos. And this 
constitutes the distinctive mark of Orthodoxy. “This is the Apostolic 
faith, this is the faith of the Fathers, this is the Orthodox faith, this 
faith has established the universe.” 


II 


Following the Holy Fathers... it was usual in the Ancient Church 
to introduce doctrinal statements by phrases like this. The great Decree 
of Chalcedon begins precisely with these very words. The Seventh 
Ecumenical Council introduces its decision concerning the Holy Icons 
even in a more explicit and elaborate way : following the Divinely inspired 
teaching of our Holy Fathers and the tradition of the Catholic Church 
(Denzinger 302). Obviously, it was more than just an appeal to 
“antiquity.” Indeed, the Church always stresses the identity of her 
faith throughout the ages. This identity and permanence, from 
Apostolic times, is indeed the most conspicuous token and sign of right 
faith. In the famous phrase of Vincent of Lerins, in ipsa item catholica 
ecclesia magnopere curandum est ut id teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est (Commonitorium c. 2.3). However, 
“antiquity” by itself is not yet an adequate proof of the true faith. 
Archaic formulas can be utterly misleading. Vincent himself was well 
aware of that. Old customs as such do not guarantee the truth. As 
St. Cyprian put it, antiquitas sine veritate vetustas erroris est (Epist. 74). 
And again: Dominus, Ego sum, inquit, veritas. Non dixit, Ego sum 
consuetudo (Sententiae episcoporum numero 87, c. 30). The true tradition 
is only the tradition of truth, traditio veritatis. And this “true tradition,” 
according to St. Irenaeus, is grounded in, and guaranteed by, that 
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charisma veritatis certum, which has been deposited from the very 
beginning in the Church and preserved in the uninterrupted succession 
of Apostolic ministry : gui cum episcopatus successione charisma veritatis 
certum acceperunt (Adv. haereses 1V.40.2). Thus, “tradition” in the 
Church is not merely the continuity of human memory, or the permanence 
of rites and habits. Ultimately, “tradition” is the continuity of the 
divine assistance, the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit. The Church 
is not bound by “the letter.” She is constantly moved forth by “the 
spirit.”” The same Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, which “spake through the 
Prophets,” which guided the Apostles, which illumined the Evangelists, 
is still abiding in the Church, and guides her into the fuller understanding 
of the divine truth, from glory to glory. 

Following the Holy Fathers... It is not a reference to abstract 
tradition, to formulas and propositions. It is primarily an appeal to 
persons, to holy witnesses. The witness of the Fathers belongs, integrally 
and intrinsically, to the very structure of the Orthodox faith. The 
Church is equally committed to the kerygma of the Apostles and to the 
dogmata of the Fathers. Both belong together inseparably. The Church 
is indeed “Apostolic.” But the Church is also “Patristic.” And only 
by being “Patristic” is the Church continuously “Apostolic.” The 
Fathers testify to the Apostolicity of the tradition. There are two basic 
stages in the proclamation of the Christian faith. Our simple faith 
had to acquire composition. There was an inner urge, an inner logic, 
an internal necessity, in this transition— from kerygma to dogma. 
Indeed, the dogmata of the Fathers are essentially the same “simple” 
kerygma, which had been once delivered and deposited by the Apostles, 
once, for ever. But now it is — this very kerygma — properly articulated 
and developed into a consistent body of correlated testimonies. The 
apostolic preaching is not only kept in the Church : it /ives in the Church, 
as a depositum juvenescens, in the phrase of St. Irenaeus. In this sense, 
the teaching of the Fathers is a permanent category of Christian faith, 
a constant and ultimate measure or criterion of right belief. In this 
sense, again, Fathers are not merely witnesses of the old faith testes 
antiquitatis, but, above all and primarily, witnesses of the true faith, 
testes veritatis. Accordingly, our contemporary appeal to the Fathers 
is much more than a historical reference — to the past. “The mind of 
the Fathers” is an intrinsic term of reference in Orthodox theology, no 
less than the word of the Holy Writ, and indeed never separated from 
it. The Fathers themselves were always servants of the Word, and 
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their theology was intrinsically exegetical. Thus, as has been well said 
recently, “the Catholic Church of all ages is not merely a child of the 
Church of the Fathers, but she is and remains the Church of the Fathers.” ! 

The main distinctive mark of Patristic theology was its “existential” 
character. The Fathers theologized, as St. Gregory of Nazianzus put 
it, “in the manner of the Apostles, and not in that of Aristotle,” 
alieutikos ouk aristotelikos (Hom. XXII1.12). Their teaching was still 
a “message,” a kerygma. Their theology was still a “kerygmatic 
theology,” even when it was logically arranged and corroborated by 
intellectual arguments. The ultimate reference was still to faith, to 
spiritual comprehension. It is enough to mention in this connection 
the names of St. Athanasius, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Maximus 
the Confessor. Their theology was a witness. Apart from the life in 
Christ theology carries no conviction, and, if separated from the life 
of faith, theology may easily degenerate into empty dialectics, a vain 
polylogia, without any spiritual consequence. Patristic theology was 
rooted in the decisive commitment of faith. It was not just a self- 
explanatory “discipline,” which could be presented argumentatively, 
i.e., aristotelikos, without a prior spiritual engagement. This theology 


could only be “preached,” or “proclaimed,” and not be simply “taught” 
in a school-manner ; “preached” from the pulpit, proclaimed also in 
the word of prayer and in sacred rites, and indeed manifested in the 
total structure of Christian life. Theology of this kind can never be 
separated from the life of prayer and from the practice of virtue. “The 
climax of purity is the beginning of theology,” in the phrase of St. John 
Klimakos (Scala Paradisi, grade 30). On the other hand, theology is 


9 


always, as it were, no more than “propaideutic,” since its ultimate aim 
and purpose are to bear witness to the Mystery of the Living God, in 
word and in deed. “Theology” is not an aim in itself. It is always 
but a way. Theology presents no more than an “intellectual contour” 
of the revealed truth, a “noetic” testimony to it. Only in an act of 
faith is this contour filled with living content. Yet, the “contour” is 
also indispensable. Christological formulas are actually meaningful only 
for the faithful, for those who have encountered the Living Christ, and 
have acknowledged Him as God and Saviour, for those who are dwelling 
by faith in Him, in His Body, the Church. In this sense, theology is 


+ Louis Bouyer, Le renouveau des études patristiques, in ‘‘La Vie Intellectuelle.” 
Février 1947, p. 18. 
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never a self-explanatory discipline. It appeals constantly to the vision 
of faith. “What we have seen and have heard, we announce to you.” 
Apart from this “announcement” theological formularies are of no 
consequence. For the same reason these formulas should never be 
taken out of their spiritual context. It is utterly misleading to single 
out certain propositions, dogmatic or doctrinal, and to abstract them 
from the total perspective in which only they are meaningful and valid. 
It is a dangerous habit just to handle “quotations,” from the Fathers 
and even from the Scripture, outside of the total structure of faith, in 
which only they are truly alive. “To follow the Fathers” does not mean 
simply to quote their sentences. It means to acquire their mind, their 
phronema. The Orthodox Church claims to have preserved this phronema 
and to have theologized ad mentem Patrum. 

At this very point a major doubt may be raised. The name of 
“Church Fathers” is normally restricted to the teachers of the Ancient 
Church. And it is currently assumed that their authority, if recognized 
at all, depended upon their “antiquity,” i.e., upon their comparative 
chronological nearness to the “Primitive Church,” to the initial or 
Apostolic “Age” of Christian history. Now, already St. Jerome felt 
himself constrained to contest this contention: the Spirit breathes 
indeed in all ages. Indeed, there was no decrease in “authority,” and 
no decrease in the immediacy of spiritual knowledge, in the course of 
Church History — of course, always under the control of the primary 
witness and revelation. Unfortunately, the scheme of “decrease,” if 
not of a flagrant “‘decay,” has become one of the habitual schemes of 
historical thinking. It is widely assumed, consciously or subconsciously, 
that the early Church was, as it were, closer to the spring of truth. In 
the order of time, of course, it is obvious and true. But does it mean 
that the Early Church actually knew and understood the mystery of 
the Revelation, as it were, “better” and “fuller” than all subsequent 
ages, so that nothing but “repetition” has been left to the “ages to 
come”? Indeed, as an admission of our own inadequacy and failure, 
as an act of humble self-criticism, an exaltation of the past may be 
sound and healthy. But it is dangerous to make of it the starting point 
of our theology of Church History, or even of our theology of the 
Church. It is widely assumed that the “age of the Fathers” had ended, 
and accordingly should be regarded simply as an “ancient formation,” 
archaic and obsolete. The limit of the “patristic age” is variously 
defined. It is usual to regard St. John of Damascus as “the last Father” 
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in the East, and St. Gregory the Great or Isidor of Seville as the last 
in the West. This habit has been challenge more than once. For 
instance, should not St. Theodore of Studium be counted among the 
Fathers? In the West, already Mabillon suggested that Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the Doctor Mellifluus, was actually “the last of the Fathers, 
and surely not unequal to the earlier ones.” ? On the other hand, it 
can be contended that “the Age of the Fathers” has actually come to 
its end much earlier than even St. John of Damascus. It is enough 
simply to recall the famous formula of the Consensus quinquesaecularis 
which restricted the “authoritative” period of Church History actually 
to the period up to Chalcedon. Indeed, it was a Protestant formula. 
But the usual Eastern formula of “Seven Ecumenical Councils” is actually 
not very much better, when it tends, as it currently does, to restrict 
the Church’s spiritual authority to the eight centuries, as if the “Golden 
Age” of the Church had already passed and we are now dwelling 
probably in an Iron Age, much lower on the scale of spiritual vigour 
and authority. Psychologically, this attitude is quite comprehensible, 
but it cannot be theologically justified. Indeed, the Fathers of the 
Fourth and Fifth centuries are much more impressive than the later 
ones, and their unique greatness cannot be questioned. Yet, the Church 
remained fully alive also after Chalcedon. And, in fact, an overemphasis 
on the “first five centuries” dangerously distorts theological vision and 
prevents the right understanding of the Chalcedonian dogma itself. The 
decree of the Sixth Ecumenical Council then is regarded just as a kind 
of “appendix” to Chalcedon, and the decisive theological contribution 
of St. Maximus the Confessor is usually completely overlooked. An 
overemphasis on the “eight centuries” inevitably obscures the legacy 
of Byzantium. There is still a strong tendency to treat “Byzantinism” 
as an inferior sequel, or even as a decadent epilogue, to the patristic 
age. Probably, we are prepared, now more than before, to admit the 
authority of the Fathers. But “Byzantine theologians” are not yet 
counted among the Fathers. In fact, however, Byzantine theology was 
much more than a servile “repetition” of Patristics. It was an organic 
continuation of the patristic endeavour. It suffices to mention St. Symeon 
the New Theologian, in the Eleventh century, and St. Gregory Palamas, 





1 Mabillon, in the Preface to Bernard’s Opera, n. 23, Migne, P. L., CLXXXII, c. 26, 
quoted recently in the Encyclical of Pope Pius XII, Doctor Mellifluus (1953); English 
translation of the Encyclical in THoMas MerTON, The Last of the Fathers, N.Y., 1954. 
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in the Fourteenth. A restrictive commitment to the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils actually contradicts the basic principle of the Living Tradition 
in the Church. Indeed, all Seven. But not only the Seven. 

The Seventeenth century was a critical age in the history of Eastern 
theology. The teaching of theology has deviated at that time from the 
traditional patristic pattern and underwent influence from the West. 
Theological habits and schemes were borrowed from the West, rather 
eclectically, both from the late Roman Scholasticism of Post-Tridentine 
times and from the various theologies of the Reformation. These 
borrowings affected heavily the theology of the alleged “Symbolic 
books” of the Eastern Church, which cannot be regarded as an authentic 
voice of the Christian East. The style of theology has been changed. 
Yet, this did not imply any change in doctrine. It was, indeed, a sore 
and ambiguous Pseudomorphosis of Eastern theology, which is not yet 
overcome even in our own time. This Pseudomorphosis actually meant 
a certain split in the soul of the East, to borrow one of the favourite 
phrases of Arnold Toynbee. Indeed, in the life of the Church the tradition 
of the Fathers has never been interrupted. The whole structure of 
Eastern Liturgy, in an inclusive sense of the word, is still thoroughly 
patristic. The life of prayer and meditation still follows the old pattern. 
The Philokalia, that famous encyclopaedia of Eastern piety and asceticism, 
which includes writings of many centuries, from St. Anthony of Egypt 
up to the Hesychasts of the Fourteenth century, is increasingly becoming 
the manual of guidance for all those who are eager fo practise Orthodoxy 
in our own time. The authority of its compiler St. Nicodemus of the 
Holy Mount, has been recently reemphasized and reinforced by his 
formal canonization in the Greek Church. In this sense, it can be 
contended, “the age of the Fathers” still continues alive in the “Wor- 
shipping Church.” Should it not continue also in the schools, in the 
field of theological research and instruction? Should we not recover 
“the mind of the Fathers” also in our theological thinking and confession ? 
“Recover,” indeed, not as an archaic pose and habit, and not just as 
a venerable relic, but as an existential attitude, as a spiritual orientation. 
Actually, we are living already in an age of revival and restoration. 
Yet it is not enough to keep a “Byzantine Liturgy,” to restore a “Byzan- 
tine style” in Iconography and Church architecture, to practise Byzantine 
modes of prayer and self-discipline. One has to go back to the very 
roots of this traditional “piety” which has been always cherished as a 
holy inheritance. One has to recover the patristic mind. Otherwise 
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one will be still in danger of being internally split — between the 
“traditional” pattern of “‘piety” and the un-traditional pattern of mind. 
As “worshippers,” the Orthodox have always stayed in the “tradition 
of the Fathers.” They must stand in the same tradition also as “theo- 
logians.” In no other way can the integrity of Orthodox existence be 
retained and secured. 

It is enough, in this connection, to refer to the discussions at the 
Congress of Orthodox theologians, held in Athens at the end of the 
year 1936. It was a representative gathering : eight theological faculties, 
in six different countries, were represented. Two major problems were 
conspicuous on the agenda : first, the “External influences on Orthodox 
Theology since the Fall of Constantinople” ; secondly, the Authority of 
the Fathers. The fact of Western accretions has been frankly acknowl- 
edged and thoroughly analyzed. On the other hand, the authority of 
the Fathers has been reemphasized and a “return to the Fathers” 
advocated and approved. Indeed, it must be a creative return. An 
element of self-criticism must be therein implied. This brings us to the 
concept of a Neopatristic synthesis, as the task and aim of Orthodox 
theology today. The Legacy of the Fathers is a challenge for our 
generation, in the Orthodox Church and outside of it. Its recreative 
power has been increasingly recognized and acknowledged in these recent 
decades, in various corners of divided Christendom. The growing 
appeal of patristic tradition is one of the most distinctive marks of our 
time. For the Orthodox this appeal is of special urgency and importance, 
because the total tradition of Orthodoxy has always been patristic. 
One has to reassess both the problems and the answers of the Fathers. 
In this study the vitality of patristic thought, and its perennial timeliness, 
will come to the fore. Jnexhaustum est penu Patrum, has well said Louis 
Thomassin, a French Oratorian of the Seventeenth century and one of 
the distinguished patristic scholars of his time’. 

The synthesis must begin with the central vision of the Christian 
faith: Christ Jesus, as God and Redeemer, Humiliated and Glorified, 
the Victim and the Victor on the Cross. 

“Christians apprehend first the Person of Christ the Lord, the Son 
of God Incarnate, and behind the veil of His flesh they behold the 





1 L. THomassin, Dogmata theologica, vol. 1, Praefatio, p. XX. — The acts of the 
Athens Congress were published in 1939: Procés-verbaux du Premier Congrés de Théologie 
orthodoxe a Athénes. Two papers of mine were included: Westliche Einfliisse in der 
Russischen Theologie, p. 212-231, and Patristics and Modern Theology, p. 238-242. 
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Triune God.” This phrase of Bishop Theophanes, the great master of 
spiritual life in Russia in the last century, may serve appropriately as 


an epigraph to the new section of our present survey. 

Indeed, Orthodox Spirituality is, essentially and basically, Christo- 
centric and Christological. The Christocentric emphasis is conspicuous 
in the whole structure of Orthodox devotional life: sacramental, 
corporate, and private. The Christological pattern of Baptism, Eucha- 
rist, Penance, and also Marriage, is obvious. All sacraments are, indeed, 
sacraments of the believer's life in Christo. Although the Eucharistic 
Prayer, the Anaphora, is addressed and offered to the Father and has, 
especially in the rite of St. Basil, an obvious Trinitarian structure, the 
climax of the Sacrament is in the Presence of Christ, including also His 
ministerial Presence (“for Thou Thyself both offerest and art offered’’), 
and in the personal encounter of the faithful with their Living Lord, 
as participants at His “Mystical Supper.” The utter reality of this 
encounter is vigorously stressed in the office of preparation for Com- 
munion, as also in the prayers of thanksgiving after Communion. The 
preparation is precisely for one’s meeting with Christ in the Sacrament, 
personal and intimate. Indeed, one meets Christ only in the fellowship 
of the Church. Yet, personal emphasis is all these prayers is dominant 
and prevailing. This personal encounter of believers with Christ is the 
very core of Orthodox devotional life. It suffices to mention there the 
practice of Jesus Prayer — it is an intimate intercourse of penitent 
sinners with the Redeemer. The Akathistos Hymn to the “Sweetest 
Jesus” should also be mentioned in this connection. On the other hand, 
the whole of the Eucharistic rite is a comprehensive image of Christ’s 
redemptive oikonomia, as it was persistently emphasized in the Byzantine 
liturgical commentaries, up to the magnificent Exposition of the Holy 
Liturgy by Nicholas Kabasilas. In his other treatise, The Life in Christ, 
Kabasilas interpreted the whole devotional life from the Christological 
point of view. It was an epitome of Byzantine spirituality '*. 

Christ’s Mystery is the centre of Orthodox faith, as it is also its 
starting point and its aim and climax. The mystery of God’s Being, 
the Holy Trinity, has been revealed and disclosed by Him, who is “One 


1 Kabasilas’ treatises are reprinted in Migne, P. G., t. CL. Cf. M. Lot-Boroptne, 
Un maitre de la spiritualité byzantine au XIV® siécle : Nicolas Cabasilas, Paris 1958; on 
Jesus Prayer see La Priére de Jésus, par un moine de |'Eglise d’Orient, Editions de Cheve- 
togne (1951), and also E. Benr-Sicet, La Priére a Jésus, ou le Mystére de la spiritualité 
monastique orthodoxe, in “Dieu Vivant,” No. 8, 1947, pp. 69-94. 
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of the Holy Trinity.” This Mystery can be comprehended only through 
Christ, in mediation on His Person. Only those who “know” Him can 
“know” the Father, and the Holy Spirit, the “Spirit of adoption’ — 
to the Father, through the Incarnate Son. This was the traditional way, 
both of Patristic theology, and of Patristic devotion. The lex credendi 
and the /ex orandi are reciprocally interrelated. The basic pattern is 
surely the same in both. The aim of man’s existence is in the “Vision 
of God,” in the adoration of the Triune God. But this aim can be 
achieved only through Christ, and in Him, who is at once “‘perfect God” 
and “perfect Man,” to use the phraseology of Chalcedon. The main 
theme of Patristic theology was always the Mystery of Christ’s Person. 
The Athanasian theology, as well as the Cappadocian theology, was 
basically Christological. And this Christological concern permeated the 
whole theological thinking of the Ancient Church. It is still the guiding 
principle of Orthodox theology today. Indeed, there is actually nothing 
specifically “Eastern” in this. It is simply the common ethos of the 
Ancient Church. But, probably, it has been more faithfully preserved 
in the Eastern Tradition. One can evolve the whole body of Orthodox 
belief out of the Dogma of Chalcedon. 


In Patristic theology the Mystery of Christ has been always presented 
and interpreted in the perspective of Salvation. It was not just a specu- 
lative problem. It was rather an existential problem. Christ came to 
solve the problem of man’s destiny. This soteriological perspective is 
conspicuous in the thought of St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, the Cappa- 
docians, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Maximus, St. Symeon the New 
Theologian, up to St. Gregory Palamas. Yet, “Soteriology”’ itself 


culminates in the concept of ““New Creation.” It was both the Pauline 
and the Johannine theme. And the whole dimension of Christology is 
disclosed only in the doctrine of the Whole Christ — totus Christus, 
caput et corpus, as St. Augustine loved to say. The doctrine of the 
Church is not an “appendix” to Christology, and not just an extrapolation 
of the “Christological principle,” as it has been often assumed. There 
is much more than an “analogy.” Ecclesiology, in the Orthodox view 
is an integral part of Christology. There is no elaborate “ecclesiology” 
in the Greek Fathers. There are but scattered hints and occasional 
remarks. The ultimate reason for that was in the total integration of 
the Church into the Mystery of Christ. “The Body of Christ” is not 
an “‘appendix.” Indeed, the final purpose of the Incarnation was that 
the Incarnate should have “ta body,” which is the Church, the New 
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Humanity, redeemed and reborn in the Head. This emphasis was 
especially strong in St. John Chrysostom, in his popular preaching, 
addressed to all and to everybody. In this interpretation Christology 
is given its full existential significance, is related to man’s ultimate 
destiny. Christ is never alone. He is always the Head of His Body. 
In Orthodox theology and devotion alike, Christ is never separated 
from His Mother, the Theotokos, and His “friends,” the saints. The 
Redeemer and the redeemed belong together inseparably. In the daring 
phrase of St. John Chrysostom, inspired by Ephes. 1. 23, Christ will 
be complete only when His Body has been completed. 

It is commonly assumed that, in counterdistinction from the West, 
Eastern theology is mainly concerned with Incarnation and Resurrection 
and that “theology of the Cross,” theologia crucis, has been under- 
developed in the East. Indeed, Orthodox theology is emphatically a 
“theology of glory,” theologia gloriae, but only because it is primarily 
a “theology of the Cross.” The Cross itself is the sign of glory. The 
Cross itself is regarded not so much as a climax of Christ’s humiliation, 
but rather as a disclosure of Divine might and glory. “Now is the Son 
of man glorified, and God is glorified in him.” Or, in the words of a 
Sunday hymn, “it is by the Cross that great joy has come into the 
world.” On the one hand, the whole oikonomia of Redemption is 
summed up in one comprehensive vision: the victory of Life. On the 
other, this oikonomia is related to the basic predicament of the fallen 
man, to his existential situation, culminating in his actualized “‘mortal- 
ity,” and the “last enemy” is identified, accordingly, as “death.” It 
was this “last enemy” that had been defeated and abrogated on the 
tree of the Cross, in ara crucis. The Lord of Life did enter the dark 
abyss of death, and “death” was destroyed by the flashes of His glory. 
This is the main motive of the divine office on Easter Day in the Orthodox 
Church : “trampling down death by death.” The phrase itself is signifi- 
cant: Christ’s death is itself a victory, Christ’s death dismisses man’s 
mortality. According to the Fathers, Christ’s Resurrection was not 
just a glorious sequel to the sad catastrophe of crucifixion, by which 
“humiliation” had been, by the divine intervention, transmuted and 
transvaluated into “victory.” Christ was victorious precisely on the 
Cross. The Death on the Cross itself was a manifestation of Life. Good 
Friday in the Eastern Church is not a day of mourning. Indeed, it is 
a day of reverent silence, and the Church abstains from celebrating 
the Holy Eucharist on that day. Christ is resting in His tomb. But 
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it is the Blessed Sabbath, requies Sabbati Magni, in the phrase of St. 
Ambrose. Or, in the words of an Eastern hymn, “this is the blessed 
Sabbath, this is the day of rest, whereon the Only Begotten Son of 
God has rested from all His deeds.”” The Cross itself is regarded as 
an act of God. The act of Creation has been completed on the Cross. 
According to the Fathers, the death on the Cross was effective not as 
a death of an Innocent One, not just as a sign of surrender and endurance, 
not just as a display of human obedience, but primarily as the death 
of the Incarnate God, as a disclosure of Christ’s Lordship. St. John 
Chrysostom put it admirably: “I call Him King, because I see Him 
crucified, for it is appropriate for a King to die for His subjects” (in 
crucem et latronem, hom. 1). Or, in the daring phrase of St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, “we needed a God Incarnate, we needed God put to 
death, that we might live” (Hom. 45. 28). Two dangers must be 
cautiously avoided in the interpretation of the mystery of the Cross: 
docetic and kenotic. In both cases the paradoxical balance of Chalce- 
donian definition is broken and distorted. Indeed, Christ’s death was 
a true death. The Incarnate did truly languish and suffer at Gethsemane 
and on Calvary: “by His stripes we are healed.” The utter reality of 
suffering must be duly acknowledged and emphasized, lest the Cross 
is dissolved into fiction: ut non evacuetur crux Christi. Yet, it was 
the Lord of Creation that died, the Son of God Incarnate, “One of 
the Holy Trinity.” The Hypostatic Union has not been broken, or 
even reduced, by Christ's death. It may be properly said that God died 
on the Cross, but in His own humanity. “He who dwelleth in the 
highest is reckoned among the dead, and in the little grave findeth 
lodging” (Office of Good Saturday, Canon, Ode IX). Christ’s death 
is a human death indeed, yet it is death within the hypostasis of the 
Word, the Incarnate Word. And therefore it is a resurrecting death, 
a disclosure of Life. Only in this connection can we understand ade- 
quately the whole sacramental fabric of the Church, beginning with 
Baptism : one rises with Christ from the baptismal font precisely because 
this font represents the grave of Christ, His “life-bearing grave,” as it 
is usually described by the Orthodox. The mystery of the Cross can 
be understood only in the context of the total Christological vision. 
The mystery of Salvation can be adequately apprehended only in the 
contest of an accurate conception of Christ’s Person: One Person in 
two natures. One Person, and therefore one has to follow strictly the 
pattern of the Creed : it is the Son of God who came down, was made 
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man, suffered and died, and rose again. There was but One Divine 
Person acting in the story of salvation — yet Incarnate. Only out of 
this Chalcedonian vision can we understand the faith and devotion of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church’. 


IV 


Let us turn, in conclusion, to the immediate purpose of our present 
gathering together. We are meeting now in an ecumenical setting. 
What is actually our meeting ground? Christian charity? Or deep 
conviction that all Christians somehow belong together, and the hope 
that ultimately the “divided Christians” will be re-united? Or we 
assume that certain “unity” is already given, or rather has never been 
lost ? And then — what kind of “unity” ? In any case, we are meeting 
now as we are, 1.¢., precisely as divided, conscious of the division and 
mutual separation. And yet, the “meeting” itself constitutes already 
some kind of “unity.” 

It has been recently suggested that basic division in the Christian 
World was not so much between “Catholics” and “Protestants,” as 
precisely between East and West. “This opposition is not of a dogmatic 
nature : neither the West, nor the East can be summed up in one set 
of dogmas applying to it as a whole... The difference between East 
and West lies in the very nature and method of their theological thinking, 
in the very soil out of which their dogmatic, liturgical and canonical 
developments arise, in the very style of their religious life.” * There 
is some element of truth in this descriptive statement. We should not, 
however, overlook the fact that these different “blocs” of insights and 
convictions did actually grow out of a common ground and were, in 
fact, products of a disintegration of the Christian mind. Accordingly, 
the very problem of Christian reconciliation is not that of a correlation 
of parallel traditions, but precisely that of the reintegration of a distorted 
tradition. The two traditions may seem quite irreconcilable, when they 
are compared and confronted as they are at the present. Yet their 
differences themselves are, to a great extent, simply the results of dis- 
integration : they are, as it were, distinctions stiffened into contradictions. 


1 For a detailed exposition see my articles : On the Tree of the Cross, in “St. Viadimir’s 
Seminary Quarterly,” Vol. I, Nr. 3/4, 1953, pp. 11-34; The Lamb of God, in “Scottish 
Journal of Theology,” IV. 1, 1951, pp. 13-28; The Resurrection of Life, in the “Bulletin of 
Harvard Divinity School” for 1950-1951, pp. 5-26.W 

2 L. A. ZANDER, The Problems of Ecumenism — Paper prepared for the Study Depart- 
ment of the WCC, not yet published, but distributed in a mimeographed form. 
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The East and the West can meet and find each other only if they remember 
their original kinship in the common past. The first step to make is to 
realize that, inspite of all peculiarities, East and West belong organically 
together in the Unity of Christendom. 

Now, Arnold Toynbee, in his Study of History, contended that 
“Western Europe,” or, as he put it himself, “the Western Christian 
Society,” was an “intelligible,” i.e., “self-explanatory” field of study. 
It was just “self-contained.” Obviously, there were also several other 
fields of study, i.e., certain other “societies,” but all of them were also 
“self-contained” and “‘self-explanatory.”’ One of them was the Christian 
East — the Eastern Christian Society, as Toynbee labelled it. Indeed, 
all these “societies” actually “co-exist,” in the same historic space. 
Yet these are “self-explanatory.” This contention of Toynbee is highly 
relevant for our task. Do we really belong to the two different and 
“self-explanatory” worlds, as he suggests? Are these worlds really 
“self-explanatory” ? Indeed, Christendom is sorely divided. But are 
the divided parts really “self-explanatory” ? And here lies the crux 
of the problem. 


The basic flaw of Toynbee’s conception is in that he simply ignores 


the tragedy of Christian disruption. In fact, East and West are not 
independent units, and therefore are not “intelligible in themselves.” 
They are fragments of one world, of one Christendom, which, in God’s 
design, ought not to have been disrupted. The tragedy of division is 
the major and crucial problem of Christian history. An attempt to 
view Christian history as one comprehensive whole is already, in a 
certain sense, a step in advance toward the restoration of the broken 
unity. It was an important ecumenical achievement when the “divided 
Christians” realized that they did belong together and therefore had 
to “stay together.” The next step is to realize that all Christians have 
“common history,” that they have had a common history, a common 
ancestry. This is what I have ventured to describe as “ecumenism in 
time.” In the accomplishment of this task the Orthodox Church has 
a special function. She is a living embodiment of an uninterrupted 
tradition, in thought and devotion. She stands not for a certain 
“particular” tradition, but for the Tradition of ages, for the Tradition 
of the Undivided Church. 

Every scribe which is instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old (Matt. 13. 52). 





CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
IN A NON-CHRISTIAN LAND * 
by 


TETSUTARO ARIGA 


My participation in the consultation of Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
theologians held in Kifissia near Athens in August 1959 has brought 
home to my mind the reality of the problem of tradition in our Christian 
thought. As a scholar in historical theology I had of course been 
acquainted with the problem; but the amount of emphasis laid by 
the Orthodox theologians at Kifissia on the idea of tradition has given 
me a fresh stimulus to think through this problem from the angle of 
Christianity in a country which is for the most part non-Christian. 


Naturally I am able to discuss it, with any amount of responsibility, 


only from the background of our situation in Japan. And I shall not 
at present try to compare our Christian situation here with the situations 
of other “younger churches.” What I say about Christianity in Japan 
may not necessarily apply to other countries, although we may well 
assume there are a number of similarities among churches situated in 
non-Christian cultural environments. 

Protestant Christianity in Japan is this year (1959) celebrating its 
centenary. Roman Catholicism has, in this country, a longer history, 
for it had been brought in by Francis Xavier in the mid-sixteenth century. 
Although it was suppressed by the Tokugawa government, the remnants 
kept their faith underground for over two centuries till they were redis- 
covered by a French priest in 1865. The year 1860 saw the arrival in 
Hakodate of the first Russian Orthodox missionary. The history of 
modern Japan, therefore, cannot be described without discussing 
Christianity’s réle in it. For ever since the sixteenth century Japan 
has been obliged to take a stand, favourable or unfavourable, with 
regard to Christianity and its influences. Christianity has indeed been 
in some sense or other an important factor in the moulding of modern 


* Cf. the footnote to the preceding contributions 
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Japan, and in this way has to a certain extent become naturalized in this 
country, although the Christians remain to this day only a small minority. 
To be sure there are still many people who in their minds associate Chris- 
tianity directly with Western culture; but it cannot be denied that in 
the course of the last hundred years a sufficient amount of Christian 
experience has been accumulated on the part of Japanese Christians to 
give them the consciousness that they are indeed Japanese Christians, no 
matter to which church or denomination they may belong. 

It is from such an historical background that I am to tackle the 
problem of tradition in Christianity. And it is quite timely too that 
a Japanese Protestant Christian, at this time when the centennial of 
Protestantism is being celebrated, should face and study the problem, 
so that he may be able to say a word in the ecumenical discussion 
about it. For it is an acute problem not only to the Christians of the 
West but also to those who belong to the younger churches. It may 
even be observed that the problem becomes more complicated and 
difficult when it is taken up in connection with the latter than in con- 
nection with the former. 


I] 


Ever since the time of the Reformation one of the main issues between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism has been over the final authority 
and criterion of faith, which the Reformers found only in Scripture 
whereas the Roman Catholic position, clearly defined at the Council 
of Trent, regards the written Scriptures and the unwritten ecclesiastical 
traditions with “an equal affection of piety and reverence.”? With 
regard to this question the Orthodox Churches, except for their refus- 
al to accept the Papal claims, take the side of the Roman Catholic 
Church. For they too insist that Holy Tradition is as much the 
fountainhead of Christian faith as Holy Bible. Both the paper read 
by Professor Panagiotis P. Bratsiotis at Kifissia and the one read by 
Professor C. Konstantinidis at Rhodes set forth this point very 
explicitly. And both papers especially endeavoured to explain and 
defend the position of Greek Orthodoxy over against the common 
position of Protestantism. 

Let us for the moment disregard what cleavage there is between the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox positions and compare here 


1 Puitip SCHAFF, Creeds of Christendom, New York, Harper & Brothers, II., p. 79 f. 
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only their common thesis of “Scripture and Tradition” with the Prot- 
estant thesis of “Scripture only.” These two theses have usually been 
brought forward in all too sharp contrast with each other so that many 
people still believe it is simply a case of either/or. But it is precisely 
this notion which we have to examine carefully in order to see whether 
the contrast is actually so sharp as that. Immediately we are reminded, 
in this connection, of the historically incontestable fact that the New 
Testament itself came into being as a result of apostolic tradition. Form 
Criticism especially has called our attention to the earliest apostolic 
period when the Gospel message was transmitted only by oral tradition. 
Also, no student of the New Testament will fail to recognize what an 
important rdle the notion of tradition plays in the Pauline letters. 
Professor Oscar Cullmann, in his discussion of the problem of 
tradition, has concluded that the period of apostolic tradition came to 
an end with the formation of the New Testament canon. All authentic 
apostolic tradition, which should not be confused with the later eccle- 
siastical tradition however valuable this may be, has henceforth been 
transmitted to us only through the canonical books of the New Testament. 
It is only there, Cullmann contends, that we can hear the living Word 
of God and so find ourselves in the presence of Christ*. In the con- 
cluding part of his booklet the author refers to the fact that Roman 
Catholics are showing a growing interest, to a degree hitherto unheard 
of, in the study of the Bible. And this really seems to be the case. 
Perhaps the most notable example of it is Pius XII’s encyclical Divino 
afflante Spiritu issued in 1943. There the Pope places great emphasis 
on the importance of the study of the Bible and encourages biblical 
scholars to apply themselves to the task of textual criticism in 
order to arrive at the best possible original text of Holy Scripture. 
He further says that they should endeavour to understand the exact 
meaning of the original words and then to proceed from this sensus 
litteralis to the search for the sensus spiritualis. The ultimate purpose 
of Bible study is, according to him, to know Christ. By quoting 
St. Jerome’s words, Jgnoratio Scripturarum ignoratio Christi est, he 
emphasizes that one comes to know Christ through study of the 
Bible. The most remarkable thing about the encyclical is, however, 
that the Pope not only encourages specialists to study the Bible but 





1 OscaR CULLMANN, Die Tradition, Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich, 1954. 
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also instructs his bishops to accustom their people to the daily reading 
of the Bible in their own homes’. 

It seems to me that this document breathes an atmosphere quite 
different from that in which The Catholic Faith, a compendium autho- 
rized by Pius X, was written. For in this compendium we read the 
following instruction about Bible reading: “The reading of the Bible 
is not necessary for all Christians, since they are taught by the Church, 
but still it is very useful and recommended to all.” ? Bible reading is 
thus useful but not necessary to the Catholics as long as they are taught 
by the Church under the Apostolic See. Perhaps the change that is 
noticeable here is simply one of emphasis. Yet the amount of emphasis 
which the reading and study of the Bible has received in this Papal 
document should be considered as of epochal significance. 

Of course this does not mean that the Roman Catholic Church has 
dropped Tradition and made Scripture the sole criterion of faith. On 
the Protestant side too, no one with enough candour will fail to recognize 
the reality of tradition even in his own church. The Reformers retained 
the ecumenical creeds and the Protestant churches and denominations 
have formulated their own confessions of faith. The Bible still remains 
the sole authority here, yet it is not the only treasure Protestantism 
had inherited from the past. And Protestantism has itself given rise 
to a number of traditions. It is indeed impossible for any historical 
church to exist without tradition of some sort or other. Professor 
Cullmann also will pay due respect to ecclesiastical traditions. But 
he contends that the Church by setting up the New Testament canon has 
sharply distinguished the apostolic from the post-apostolic tradition, and 
thus made the latter permanently subordinate to the former *. The fact 
remains, however, that as the Gospel tradition had been orally trans- 
mitted till it was written down, so the Bible itself has been handed down 
to us through tradition or traditions. And this fact causes certain diffi- 
culty, especially to those who belong to the younger churches. 


Il 


That the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox churches should 
lay great stress on the idea of tradition is obvious enough even to the 


1 Papst Pius XII, Uber die zeitgemdsse Férderung der biblischen Studien: Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, Verlag Herder, Freiburg im, Breisgau, 1947. 

2 The Catholic Faith, Benzinger Brothers, New York, p. 110. 

3 CULLMANN, op. cit., p. 42. 
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members of younger churches. But they are certainly puzzled by the 
fact that even the Protestant churches and denominations, which claim 
Scripture alone to be the norm of faith, actually represent different 
and often mutually conflicting traditions. In Japan the first Protestant 
congregation was organized in Yokohama in 1872 and explicitly declared 
itself to be non-denominational. But soon it proved practically impossible 
to maintain this non-denominational position. And Japan has ever 
since been exposed to all sorts of denominational and sectarian influences 
from abroad. So many different churches have been introduced but 
they are hardly distinguishable to the majority of the Japanese, Christian 
as well as non-Christian. They use the same Bible and in most cases 
sing from the same hymnal. Even though they have their respective 
statements of faith they look alike to the eyes of the uninitiated. Hardly 
any new convert realizes that he is to be baptized in a church belonging 
to a particular denomination. Having been moved by the Gospel 
preached there, he desires to be baptized. And so he becomes a Christian. 
It is often years after his baptism that he discovers himself identified 
with a particular church polity and tradition. He may then develop 
his own denominational consciousness. Or he may find denomination- 
alism repugnant and finally quit his church. Or, he may stay in his 
church and try to break down barriers from within. 

Thus Kanzo Uchimura (1861-1930) went his own way as a Protestant 
Japanese and initiated his non-church movement. He took the Protestant 
principle of sola scriptura most seriously and utterly rejected church 
organization, although he always looked back with deep gratitude to 
the time when he had been baptized at the hands of a Methodist 
missionary. Through his Bible lectures and publications he attracted 
many university students and intellectuals of his time ; and the number 
of his immediate followers steadily grew. Today non-church Bible-study 
groups are found all over the country. They refuse to be organized 
as a church and they are outspokenly against all denominationalism. 
Nevertheless they are united in their common admiration for Uchimura, 
whose words are constantly quoted by their teachers. Thus there has 
developed a school with its own founder and tradition. 

But the majority of Protestant leaders in Japan preferred to stay in 
their own churches and sought to find their way to mutual cooperation 
and fellowship. Through their efforts, fully supported by the mission- 


aries in the majority of the cases, joint projects and programmes 
were made and eventually a Federal Council of Churches was set up. 
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Negotiations for merger also went on and finally in 1941 nearly all the 
Protestant bodies in Japan were united to form the Church of Christ 
in Japan (Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan). 

In the preamble to the Constitution of this united church we read 
the statement that more than thirty churches of different traditions 
had agreed to enter into the fellowship of the One Holy Catholic 
Church, “each having due regard to its own historical characteristics.” 
After World War II several groups left the Kyodan but the overwhelming 
majority of Protestants are still in it. Its younger generation members 
have now little awareness of what particular traditions their own Kyodan 
churches formerly represented. Yet this should not mean that the 
Kyodan has no longer any problems in this respect. On the contrary, 
the Kyodan, being a union of many former denominations, has still 
certain ambiguities within itself. In order to remove these ambiguities 
the Kyodan will find itself obliged to take all its background traditions 
into account. Furthermore, if the united church is to be a church of 
really ecumenical character, it should study not only the traditions 
which are already represented there but also other major traditions 
which lie beyond its boundaries. 


IV 


As a result of all these considerations it is now sufficiently clear 
that Christian tradition is not something that we can get rid of simply 
by denying it. Whether we own it or not, we are tradition-bound in 
some sense or other. Indeed, if Christianity is an historical religion, it 
cannot but be so. And a frank admission of this fact should be the 
starting point for our exploration of the problem of tradition. Perhaps 
those Christians who consciously live in a definite tradition are better 
qualified to take up the problem than those who are consciously free 
from all tradition and yet subconsciously biased by a certain tradition. 

At this juncture, however, we have to ask : what is meant by tradition 
at all? Tradition is by definition something that has been handed 
down to us from the past. Is it not then something that binds us to 
the past? Professor Bratsiotis has in his paper warned us not to take 
tradition in the sense of traditionalism and insisted that the ecclesiastical 
tradition is not static but dynamic. Indeed this is what a Christian 
tradition ought to be. For a tradition can be called Christian only 
when it brings to us the Gospel of Jesus Christ. And Christ is he who 
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has liberated man from all the bondage of the past. The notion of 
Christian tradition is then a paradox ; and it is precisely in this para- 
doxical character that any church tradition should find the source of 
its dynamis. It should not be merely “the tradition of men” binding 
us to “the precepts of men” (Mark. 7. 7-8). 

The Apostle Paul says: “For freedom Christ has set us free” 
(Gal. 5. 1). “Therefore, if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation ; 
the old has passed away, behold, the new has come” (2 Cor. 5. 17). 
“The new” here is not a new tradition to replace the old but the eternally 
new which constantly breaks through as time becomes the past. A 
Japanese who feels the heavy weight of his national tradition is suddenly 
relieved from it when he meets Christ. He has not been liberated simply 
to be ready for another merely historically conditioned so-called Christian 
tradition. This would be another bondage indeed. But if he has been 
really set free, he has his freedom to appreciate and appraise any 
Christian tradition. Moreover, in the light of his new experience he 
can also seek to grasp the true meaning of the religious and cultural 
tradition of his own land. 


At the turn of the second century, Clement of Alexandria in his 


book The Exhortation to the Greeks called Christ “the new song.” 
Let us read what he says there: 


See how mighty is the new song! It has made men out of stones and 
men out of wild beasts. They who were otherwise dead, who had no 
share in the real and true life, revived when they but heard the song... 
Well, because the Word was from the first, He was and is the divine 
beginning of all things ; but because He lately took a name — the name 
consecrated of old and worthy of power, the Christ — I have called Him 
a New Song.! 


These words of Clement as well as similar words said by other great 
Christian Fathers are dear to me because they bear witness to the 
experience of newness in Christ. And their words always refer us back 
to the apostolic witness which is recorded in the New Testament. It 
is then, after all, primarily by reading the Bible that we meet and come 
to know Christ, the eternal Word of God. Traditions are valuable and 
worthy of respect in so far as they help us to understand and interpret 
the meaning of the Gospel better. 





1 G. W. BuTTeRwortTH, tr., Clement of Alexandria (Loeb Classical Library), pp. 11 
and 17. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY * 
by 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ 


NATURE, SPHERE AND LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


1. Nature and Sphere of Religious Freedom 


Only a few Roman Catholic thinkers have studied the nature of 
religious liberty in a systematic way, partly perhaps because they are 
extremely busy in finding arguments to defend it. Generally speaking, 
one arrives at a deep knowledge only of that which is quietly possessed. 
Nevertheless, and precisely for the needs of controversy, some very 
important elements of “Christian” religious freedom have been put 
in relief. 

The first and most relevant of these elements is that Christian liberty 
is a freedom TO or FOR. That is to say that it is not an absolute value, 
a self-sufficient thing, an end in itself. Christians cannot demand religious 
liberty simply for being free, but for being able to obey God freely. 
Our human nature, which is relative and created, conditions all our 
faculties, even liberty, to the Absolute and Creator. We have already 
seen how Gustave Thibon thought that the great mistake in this matter 
was to raise the problem of freedom in terms of independence’. His 
considerations on this topic are masterly : 


““When we say ‘to be free,’ the emphasis should be laid on to be rather 
than on free. A man is free to the degree that he is what he is. Before 
‘free thought’ and ‘free love’ come thought and Jove without qualification. 
To be free is to have the power to develop one’s nature, not in accordance 
with one’s arbitrary will, but in obedience to the eternal and divine laws. 
So, primarily, freedom is spontaneous obedience, obedience accepted and 
inwardly lived... 


* Cf. The Ecumenical Review, July 1959 and October 1959 for previous articles. The 
complete document is being published by the WCC as a booklet entitled Roman Catho- 
licism and Religious Liberty. Some footnotes (with the indication ‘author’s booklet’) of 


the present article refer to the pages of this booklet, which can be obtained from the 
Publications Officer, WCC. 


1 Cf. author’s booklet, p. 36. 
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If we look at the loftiest manifestations of freedom we find always 
at their heart some living bond; an obedience, that is to say, inspired 
by love. For instance, a man is free in respect of his carnal passions in 
proportion as he is attached to spiritual values. . . 

The collapse of freedom has its origin in the rupture of vital bonds, 
which, in turn, is due to the idolatry of freedom. Freedom has been 
confused with independence, which has led to the pursuit of a phantom 
freedom, abstract and all but absolute: in the mad career after it, real 
and concrete freedom has been lost.” } 


Along the same lines, Daniel-Rops says that religious freedom is 
“service because it is love... This is the moral climate we aspire to, 
because our freedom is that of the sons of God, the freedom won for 
us by Christ through His Incarnation, His Death and Resurrection.” ? 


A second and not less important element, intimately linked with the 
first one, is that the right to religious freedom is a Auman right, not 
only in the sense that it is exercised by human beings, but also meaning 
that its sphere is that of human society, and that it is men who must 
respect this right. If religious freedom is the right to “obey God rather 
than men,” it is obvious that it has a merely hwnan dimension and 
that we can only demand to be religiously free in face of human 
people and human organisations. This element separates completely, 
for Roman Catholic thinkers, Christian liberty from the agnostic and 
liberal freedom of conscience. 


Is saying that religious freedom is a human right equivalent to saying 
that it is one of the human rights? Certainly, if by this expression we 
mean that all human rights (religious freedom included) form “‘an organic 


, 


whole,” and that each of them “is part of a system of liberty and all 
are coherent.” * 

But does this expression mean that the right to religious freedom 
is merely one human right equivalent to the others and without any special 
characteristic? The question has very practical issues in relation to the 
sphere and limits of religious freedom, and therefore merits particular 
attention. 


GUSTAVE THIBON, Christianity and Freedom, pp. 3-6. 

Christianity and Freedom, p. 158. 

Cf. the already quoted text of Sturzo, in Murray, Contemporary Orientations of 
Catholic Thought on Church and State, p. 183. 
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We do not think that there is unanimity in answering this question 
among Roman Catholic theologians. We have already noted that 
American thinkers preferred to deal with juridical and political arguments 
in favour of religious freedom, while European authors (with the only 
exception of Maritain) study almost exclusively its biblical and theol- 
ogical basis. It would be surprising if the only explanation of this 
fact was a certain psychological inclination. On the contrary, we feel 
that this fact corresponds to a conviction in the American view that 
religious freedom has no special problems of its own, and that this question 
should be satisfactorily resolved on the juridical, canonical and political 
level*, while, in the European view, people consider religious freedom, 
of course as a human right, but as a human right sui generis or per se, 
which consequently oversteps the common area of human rights generally, 
and must be treated and studied separately, at least in some of its aspects. 

Naturally, we do not have to decide here between these two tendencies, 
but, nevertheless, we cannot help fearing that, if the American tendency 
prevails, the deep theological meaning of religious liberty would be 
lost and also that the religious rights of man could suffer (above all in 
times of so-called emergency) the same destiny as many other human 
rights or constitutional guarantees. We are indeed persuaded that 
religious freedom, although really a human right, is nevertheless on a 
higher level than the other human rights, as it is based directly upon 
the absolute relation of man to God. 


* * * 


Another essential element of the nature of religious freedom can 
perhaps be described by saying that it is a social value. Cardinal Feltin 
said to the French intellectuals : 


“When exalting personal freedom, St. Paul reminds us that it is not 
self-sufficient if it remains in the isolated individual. It must operate 
in a communal life by being incorporated into the Body of Christ, where 
all are one. The Christian’s vocation is at once personal and collective, 
inner transformation and social obligation.” * 


This collective and social value of religious liberty has, in our opinion, 
been too much neglected by Christian thinkers on both sides. First of all, 





1 All the articles of Father Murray, otherwise so remarkable, seem to point out this 
tendency. Nevertheless, Murray himself recognises that the decisive answer in this question 


“comes from revelation” (“Current Theology — Freedom of Religion,” in Theological 
Studies, Vol. VI, n. 1, 1945, p. 88). 


2 Christianity and Freedom, pp. 161-162. 
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when God created man, He did not want him “to be alone.” He created 
him as “a social animal’”’ so that he should live in society with his fellow 
men and be responsible for them as Cain was responsible for Abel. 
The early Fathers were unanimous in saying that man, this most social 
animal, “the only one who can speak,” has no duties and rights as if 
he were in isolation, but everything he has as an individual he has also 
as a member of the society. The consequence is that religious freedom, 
to be “human,” must have a social dimension’. 

Moreover, what happened in Creation, happened too in Redemption. 
The social nature of man created by God has been so confirmed and 
elevated by the ecclesiological institution. Community, Church, “Ekkle- 
sia,” are social terms which exclude privacy. Everything which is religious 
in a Christian has an essential relation to the “Community of Saints”, 
no single element of the Christian life of man is outside and separated 
from the “ekklesia.”” Again Redemption introduces the necessary social 
dimension of religious liberty. There would be no “Libertas christiana” 
without “Libertas ecclesiastica.” 


Another element, which delimits the sphere of religious liberty is 
that freedom of religion has no intellectual value, that is to say, it is 
independent of the concepts of truth and error. Religious freedom, as 
it is a duty to obey and a right to obey, moves exclusively on the level 
of moral values. 


The practical consequence of this characteristic element of religious 
freedom is that it has nothing to do with the problem of error and truth 
considered in its objective and metaphysical sphere. The basis of religious 
freedom being our duty to obey God as our own conscience dictates, it 
is completely immaterial whether our conscience is right or mistaken 
in judging and knowing God’s will. God Himself will judge us not 
by the criterion of truth or error, but by that of our true obedience. 
We have already noted Thomas of Aquinas as saying that, if some- 
one adhered to the Christian religion believing that this religion was 
wrong, such an adhesion would be a sin and a bad action*. 








1 See, nevertheless, Rouquette, “Le probléme du pluralisme religieux” in L’Eglise 
et la liberté, pp. 221-222, who studies with remarkable cleverness the social character of 
religious freedom. 

2 Cf. the already quoted text of the Summa theologica, I 1, 19, 5 and HARTMANN, op. 
cit., p. 188. 
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Nevertheless, the moral value of religious freedom does not mean 
that other men, even a Church, have the right to decide about our “bona” 
or “mala fides,” that is to say, whether we are acting or not in accordance 
with our own conscience. That would be right in our relations with 
God, for God solely can look into our hearts, while “Ecclesia (and 
still less other men) non judicat de internis.” Now, religious freedom 
being a human right, i.e. valid not in the face of God, but in the face 
of human society, it gives us the “right to be wrong” without any con- 
notation of “bona” or “mala fides.” In this sense, the “right to sincerity” 
must be defended', leaving God to decide on the state of conscience 
of people with different beliefs *. 


* * * 


Christian religious freedom must also be essentially a responsible 
liberty. Being a freedom which springs from our duty to God, it cannot 
even be thought of without the element of responsibility. The practical 
consequence of this essential element is obvious. The very survival of 
democratic self-government and civil liberty depends on it: for, as 
Father O’Connell says, only responsible liberty “can guarantee that 


measure of individual responsibility and self-mastery, required where 
government control is at a minimum.” * On the contrary, if freedom 
is completely void of this sense of responsibility, “popular governments 
will be driven more and more to the use of coercion in maintaining 
public order.” * That is why Pius XII said that “if the future is to belong 
to democracy, an essential part in that achievement will have to belong 
to the religion of Christ.” ® Not that non-Christians are incapable of 
democracy, but rather that democratic principles can be best established 
and defended in the Christian atmosphere of human responsibility. For 
responsible freedom “‘is still the only alternative to force.” ® 

Still one last consequence of this responsible element of religious 
freedom. When freedom of religion is misused as an instrument for the 
conquest of temporal power, it automatically loses its element of respon- 
sibility and its basis of humble obedience to God, to become “the right 


1 Cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 229. 
* Cf. PRIBILLA, art. cit., p. 34; and St. PAuL’s text quoted by him: “Judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come.” (I Cor. 4. 5.) See author’s booklet, p. 39. 


* Christian Liberty, The Newman Press, Westminster, MD., 1952, p. 130. 
* O’ConnELL, ibid., p. 131. 


® Christmas Message, 1944. 
® O'CONNELL, ibid., p. 132. 
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of proselytism” in the worst meaning of this word'. All Christian 
Churches should reflect on this, and perhaps this consideration would 


open a way to solve, even at the practical level, the difficult problem 
of proselytism. 


2. Limits of Religious Freedom 


That there must be limitations to the right of religious freedom seems 
to Roman Catholics self-evident and some seem to see a biblical basis 
for these limitations in Matthew 18. 17: “And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the Church: but if he neglect to hear the Church, let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” ? 

Another question is to know exactly what these limitations are. 
Catholic theologians have enumerated the following: 


(a) Respect for the rights of other people. “\f anyone thinks, 
writes Hartmann, he has a duty to do something which infringes 
the rights of others, he has no right to demand that they should 
tolerate his action, nor that it should be tolerated by those 
responsible for objective order.” * Even on this hypothesis, this 
does not mean that the religious man must act against his con- 
science ; only it is made impossible for him to do what he considers 
to be his duty, and any duty to take positive action is eliminated 
if it is impossible to carry it out‘. 


Besides this respect for the rights of others (which is a limit 
of religious freedom recognised even by doctrinal liberalism), 
some Roman Catholics think that religious liberty “may meet 
only one limitation, that which results from the exigencies of the 
temporal common good of which the state has charge, or as 
usually expressed, of public morals and order.” ® 


Now, this common good has various aspects and even different 
names, so that we deem it necessary to study each of them separately. 


1 Cf. RouQquette, op. cit., pp. 211-213, who studies Blanshard’s position in his book 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. It would be wrong to suspect only Roman Catholics 
of the possible misuse of religious freedom. 

® By the way, it seems unjust to think that ecumenical minds exclude every limitation 
of the right of religious freedom. See, for instance, the Amsterdam Declaration on Religious 
Liberty. 

3 Op. cit., p. 191. 

* HARTMANN, ibidem. 

5 So, for instance, A. MEUNIER, “La Tolérance,” in Revue Ecclésiastique de Liége, 
September 1948, p. 287. 
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(c) One of the aspects of the common good, which may limit religious 
freedom is public peace. So Hartmann writes’ that, although 
the State must refrain from impeding religious propaganda, 
it should do it “if it is carried on in a way which disturbs the 
peace of the population, because in such cases it does harm 
not only to over-sensitivity but also to feelings which are jus- 
tified.” Murray too notes that no state is empowered to forbid 
the preaching of heterodox ministers, “provided... the manner 
of their preaching is not in prudent judgment a threat to the 
public peace.” * 

Propaganda which “employs slander or makes open attacks 
on other religious denominations” * is adduced as an example 
of religious activity dangerous to public peace. 

Another aspect of the common good is the general order of 
justice and morals which constitutes the basic social conviction 
of a particular civil community. What is contrary to this funda- 
mental order may be considered as “antisocial” ; and the State 
“has to oppose anything which interferes with this public order. 
It has to see that justice is maintained, and morals preserved 


in public life, and also to suppress anti-social propaganda.” * 
On this kind of limitation Hartmann writes : 


“Religious tolerance cannot grant freedom to impair the order of 
justice in which the moral and legal convictions of the nation are expressed, 
and which are binding upon all citizens... Any claim to a general right 
to freedom of conscience must (unless it is to become obviously meaning- 
less) recognize an objective limitation imposed on such freedom by the 
order of social life, which must be maintained.” ® 


(e) Finally, some authors, following in this, Pius XII, limit them- 
selves to reducing the boundaries of religious freedom to the 
general notion of the common welfare. Religious freedom is 


to be accepted as long as it does not interfere with the welfare 
of civil society as a whole ®. 





1 HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 246. 

2 Murray, Governmental Repression of Heresy, p. 59. 

® Cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 246. 

* HARTMANN, ibidem. 

5 Op. cit., p. 196. 

® Pius XII’s Allocution to the Italian Jurists ; cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 195. 
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These are principles of limitation recognized, with this or other 
formulation, by all Roman Catholic theologians. Quite another question 
is the practical application of these principles. 

Of course, the practical methods of applying these principles, having 
necessarily political implications, vary, and will continue to vary, with 
varying historical and local circumstances. The constitutional clause 
or legal statute which guarantees religious freedom still varies from one 
country to another in the modern world. The only thing that we could 
do “a priori” is to determine which main types of political realisations 
are conformed with these principles of limitations, and which go too 
far and really undermine religious liberty itself. Roughly speaking, it 
would be possible to distinguish four main types : 


(1) States in which one religion occupies a position of material 
privilege. Religions that are not recognised enjoy only a limited 
freedom, and there are discriminations between citizens on reli- 
gious grounds. 

Such states really deny religious liberty, and one cannot speak 
on their behalf of legitimate limitations of religious liberty 


based on the above principles '. 


States in which a religion may be spiritually privileged, as 
happens, for instance, in Portugal, in the sense that public 
institutions are based effectively on the principles of that religion, 
although there are constitutional and legal provisions to safe- 
guard the freedom of non-religious citizens and of those belong- 
ing to other religions. 

Some of the Catholic defenders of religious liberty are satisfied 
that such a type of political situation is perfectly consistent with 
freedom, for instance, Léonard and Pribilla, who write that it 
is almost inevitable in practice “that the confession or religion 
of the majority enjoys privileges and finds freer expression in 
public life. This is the natural consequence of existing condi- 
tions.” * The example of the Anglican Church in England 
could reinforce this opinion. 


The pluralist state, which accords equal recognition to the various 
religious communities, at civic level, as values of civilization 


1 Cf. LEONARD, op. cit., p. 149. 
® PRIBILLA, art. cit., pp. 37-38; LéoNnaRD, op. cit., ibidem. 
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corresponding to justifiable expressions of the freedom of the 
citizen; Belgium, for instance. 

This type of political situation seems to have the greatest sym- 
pathy among Roman Catholic defenders of religious freedom 
on both sides of the Atlantic}. 


Finally, the secularist system of complete separation of Church 
and state, where the political powers are officially agnostic. 
Roman Catholics emphasize very much the difference between 
“disestablishment” in a state of religious background, and 
agnostic secularism, which they consider as an unfortunate 
“relic” of anti-religious Liberalism *. 


Léonard writes: “‘Although she is the natural ally of democracy, 
the Church is not concerned with the political forms of state, provided 
that moral values are respected” * and does not rigidly demand one of 
them particularly. That is why, even on matters of religious liberty, 
“the political and legal contexts guaranteeing religious freedom may 
vary considerably.” ¢ 

Some Roman Catholic theologians find themselves at ease with this 
practical vagueness and think that it is necessary to leave a broad margin 
for the way in which a moral principle (such as religious freedom) becomes 
embodied in history and in actual reality and that we must avoid “the 
abstract moralism which fails to take into account the findings of expe- 
rience.” ® 

On the contrary, some other Catholics have the greatest mistrust 
when principles are left in general vagueness, and fear very much 
that casuistry would ruin in practice what had been built in theory. 
“We shall have no difficulty,” writes Joseph Leclerc, “in showing how 
a whole system of casuistry has developed since the Seventeenth Century 
around the thesis of absolute tolerance. This casuistry allows free play 
to the fiercest intolerance, just as the most iniquitous oppression some- 
times excels at disguising itself as religious liberalism.” ® 








Cf. for instance, MURRAY, arts. cit., passim, and LEONARD, ibid. 

Cf. LEONARD, op. cit., p. 152. 

Op. cit., p- 149. 

LEONARD, op. cit., p. 150. 

Cf. EMMANUEL MOUuNIER, quoted by LEONARD, op. cit., p. 149. 

JosePH Lecierc, S. J. “Les formes modernes de l’intolérance”’ in Etudes, 211 (1932), 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


274. 
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-_ 


Of course, this casuistry uses above all the necessary principles of 


limitation of religious freedom and often arrives, with the aid of cunning 
and malicious hermeneutics, at limiting the very essence of liberty’. 

Perhaps, among the criteria for guaranteeing a fair and rightful 
application of the principles of limitation of religious freedom, the best 
are those which Maritain proposes. First of all, it is necessary that the 
motivation be exclusively temporal, for the common welfare of the civil 
society, and by no means based on any particular religious conviction. 
Secondly, this limitation, thus founded exclusively on the “bonum com- 
mune temporale,” must be equally applied to all religious convictions, 
to all churches, and to all citizens, without any discrimination*. We 
might add with Daniel-Rops that nowhere is religious freedom a dignity 
that man possesses “passively and without effort ; it is conquest” which 
demands, in spite of the best principles and legal regulations, our 
continuous vigilance *. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND ECUMENISM ON MATTERS 
OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


As the last part of this study we propose to investigate how far this 
Roman doctrine in favour of religious freedom and the arguments 
used could be accepted by ecumenical minds and what could be the 
main lines of a possible doctrinal and practical agreement with Roman 
Catholics on matters of religious liberty. 

We do not intend to stress the dogmatic differences which separate 
Roman Catholics from Protestants on many theological questions. It 
would be completely useless to do it here, for, although we are well 
aware of these discrepancies, we do not think that they would be an 
obstacle to an understanding on matters of religious liberty. It is true 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants have different interpretations 
of Redemption, Justification, Grace, and other apparently common 
Christian concepts and these often have different meanings. Never- 
theless, we believe that the minimal theological agreements which are 


1 We are indeed wondering whether the very limitations which were formulated by 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam could not serve as a basis for actual infringe- 
ments of religious liberty. 

2 “On the Philosophy of Human Rights,” in Human Rights. Comments and Interpreta- 
tions, pp. 74-75. 

3 Christianity and Freedom, p. 158. 
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possible between Roman Catholics and ecumenical Protestants are 
also sufficient to build up a common basis for religious liberty. 

First of all, we find that several theological arguments used by both 
Roman Catholics and the World Council of Churches are the same in 
spite of the differences in dogmatic content. It will be sufficient to 
recollect some of the statements released by ecumenical bodies : 


(1) “The Church knows that man has been created in the image 
of God and has therefore an indestructible value, which the 
state must not impair but rather safeguard”! ... “We declare 


that liberty... is a value inherent in the personality and given 
by God.” ? 


“We affirm that all men are equal in the sight of God and that 
the rights of men derive directly from their status as the children 
of God.” * 


““Man is created and called to be a free being, responsible to 
God and his neighbour. Any tendencies in state and society 
depriving man of the possibility of acting responsibly are a 
denial of God’s intention for man and His work of salvation.” 4 
“We... condemn any attempt to limit the freedom of the 
Church to witness to its Lord and His design for mankind and 
any attempt to impair the freedom of men to obey God and 
to act according to conscience, for those freedoms are implied 
in man’s responsibility before God.” ® 

“The Church has always demanded freedom to obey God rather 
than men... Man’s freedom has its counterpart in man’s respon- 
sibility, and each person has a responsibility towards his fellows 
in community.” ® 


1 The World Conference on Church, ““Community and State,” Oxford 1937, Additional 
Report of the Section on Church and State. See similar Roman Catholic statements author’s 
booklet, pp. 27-28 ; 54-55. We refrain from quoting individual Protestant theologians, who 
could perhaps be considered as representing one particular Church and not the whole 
ecumenical movement. 

* Declaration of the First Evangelical Conference of Latin America, Buenos Aires, 
1949. See similar Roman Catholic statements author’s booklet, pp. 55-56. 

3 The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948, Report 
on “The Church and the International Disorder.” See similar Roman Catholic declarations 
author’s booklet, pp. 29-30. 

* The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948, Report 
on “The Church and the Disorder of Society.” See similar Catholic statements, author’s 
booklet, pp. 35-39. 

5 Ibidem, as in note 3. 

® Amsterdam, Report on “‘The Church and the International Disorder.” 
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“Convinced also that the Christian revelation, as contained 
in Holy Scripture, lays upon every man the basic demand that 
he should first and foremost obey God, and consequently requires 
of all others that they should in no way circumscribe this obe- 
dience...”} 


“We acknowledge and confess that Jesus Christ, who has borne 
the curse of the Law in our stead, and has for us vanquished 
the forces of destruction, is our freedom. In him and through 
him we are free for God and our brethren, free to live a life of 
gratitude and service to him.” * 

“Created by God in His image, the object of His redeeming love 
in Christ, he (the man) must be free to respond to God’s calling.” * 
“The fundamental rights of the human person cannot endure 
except as they are acknowledged as derived from man’s relation 
to God in Christ.” * 

“The nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemp- 
tion and calling... establish limits beyond which the government 
cannot with impunity go.” ® 


Concerning philosophical and political arguments, we also find the 
affirmation, similar to that of Roman Catholic thinkers, that religious 
liberty “is inherent in human personality” *; and that the necessity of 
universal religious freedom is based upon “the world-wide nature of 
Christianity.” ’ 


Nevertheless, among the ecumenical arguments of political or philo- 
sophical nature, there is one which would not meet with entire agreement 
among Roman Catholic theologians, namely, “that a progressive 
dynamic community needs a variety of viewpoints to stimulate spiritual 
and mental activity and avoid stagnation through uniformity.” * Cath- 
olic thinkers would concede that, once pluralism is permitted by Providence, 


1 Conference of the Protestant Churches of the European Latin Countries, Le Chambon, 
September 1958. See similar Catholic declarations, common to notes 5 and 6: author's 
booklet pp. 82-83; 35-36. 

2 Second Report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 

’ Amsterdam, Report on “The Church and the International Disorder.” 

4 East Asia Conference, Bangkok, December 1949. 

5 Amsterdam, Declaration on Religious Liberty. See Catholic statements correspond- 
ing to texts of notes 7 and 1 to 3: author’s booklet pp. 27-30. 

® First Evangelical Conference of Latin America. See author’s booklet pp. 54-55. 

7 Amsterdam, Declaration on Religious Liberty. See author’s booklet pp. 51-52. 

8 Conference on the World Mission of the Church, convened by the International 
Missionary Council, Madras, 1938. 
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the good of purification of truth by contrast with error can follow but 
they will always call religious variety “‘pluralism’” and declare that 
pluralism in itself is an evil against God’s will “ut unum sint.” We 
wonder whether many Protestants do not also think similarly’. 

* * * 

The universality of religious freedom, which demands that all reli- 
gious rights should be equal for all men, for all religions, in all circum- 
stances and in all countries, is also likewise demanded by these Roman 
Catholic theologians and by ecumenical bodies, although the statements 
of the World Council of Churches in this matter seem to be more precise 
and more accurately expressed. Nevertheless, we must bear in mind 
the extreme difficulty which Roman Catholics find in this aspect of 
the question, because of the necessity to deal with the famous distinction 
between thesis and hypothesis *. 

For both parties “the defence of human rights and liberties must be 
regarded as a matter of international responsibility.” * Freedom of 
religion is considered by all as “an essential element in a good interna- 
tional order.” * Nevertheless, we must note that, for ecumenical minds, 
the basis of this international character is rather “the faith of the Church”’ 
and the ecumenical dimension of Christianity, while Roman Catholics 
stress the fact of an international pluralism ®. 

Similarly, legal discrimination on religious grounds and the “status” 
of “second-class” citizens for religious minorities are equally blamed. 
The statement of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam that 
“social and political institutions should grant immunity from discrimina- 
tion and from legal disability on grounds of expressed religious convic- 
tion” ® finds an exact echo in the writings of many Roman Catholic 
theologians ’. 


Roman Catholic and ecumenical statements join in condemning 
totalitarianism based on atheistic as well as on pseudo-religious ideologies, 


1 Cf. author’s booklet, pp. 73-74. 

2 Cf. the Joint Declaration on Religious Liberty, by the World Council of Churches, 
Amsterdam, and the International Missionary Council, Oegstgeest, Netherlands, 1948 ; 
Conference of the Protestant Churches of the European Latin Countries, Le Chambon, 1958. 
On the Roman Catholic side, cf. author’s booklet pp. 8-12. 

5 Cf. “‘Message to the Churches’’ by the Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, February 1949. 

* Joint Declaration on Religious Liberty, Amsterdam, Cf. author’s booklet pp. 51-52. 

® On the ecumenical side cf. The World Conference on Church, Community and 
State, Oxford, 1937; on the Catholic side, cf. above, ibidem. 

® Cf. also ‘Message to the Churches”’ by the Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, February 1949. 

7 Cf. author’s booklet pp. 10-11; 49-51. 
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and in affirming that religious liberty is “the condition and guardian 
of all true freedom”? and the most fundamental of human rights, so 
that the dignity and rights of the individual “shall never be fully safe- 
guarded until the full exercise of religious freedom is respected.” * 


Ecumenical bodies, particularly the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council in the Joint Declaration on Reli- 
gious Liberty, have tried to enumerate and to classify the various reli- 
gious rights which should be included in the general concept of freedom 
of religion *. Such a study is almost completely wanting among Roman 
Catholic theologians. We imagine that this fact derives from an obvious 
consideration of prudence, namely that the controversy among Catholics 
about the general principle of religious freedom is not yet sufficiently 
ripe for permitting its defenders to draw from this main principle the 
practical conclusions concerning particular liberties. For the time being 
that would, as Italian people say, ““dare troppo in occhio,” i.e. it would 
amount to a provocative attitude in face of adversaries, which would 
imperil rather than advance the cause of religious liberty within the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Concerning the /imitations of religious liberty, we find in ecumenical 
statements almost exactly the same general formulations that we found 
in Roman Catholic writings : 


“Freedom of religious expression... is subject to such limitations, 
prescribed by law, as are necessary to protect order and welfare, morals 
and the rights and freedoms of others.” * 

“Conscience is inviolable, and the practice of worship, which is its 
outward expression, cannot recognise any limitation by legal action 
other than those which are necessary for the defence of morals and public 
order.” ® 


1 Cf. Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Evanston, 1954, Report 
on “Christians in the Struggle for World Community ” ; Statement on Religious Liberty 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, Chichester, July 1949. See 
author’s booklet, pp 19, 49-50. 

2 Cf. Conference of Le Chambon, 1958 ; Eastern Asia Conference, Bangkok, 1949. On 
the Catholic side, see author’s booklet, pp. 50-51 ; 79-80. 

3 Cf. also the lists provided by the Oxford (1937) and the Madras (1938) Conferences. 

* Joint Declaration, Amsterdam, 1948. 

5 Declaration of the First Evangelical Conference of Latin America. 
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“In the exercise of its rights, a religious organization must respect 
the rights of other religious organisations and must safeguard the corporate 
and individual rights of the entire community.” } 


Ecumenical bodies are still less explicit than the Roman Catholic 
authors concerning the practical application of these general formulations 
of the limits of religious liberty. 


* = * 


The similarity of doctrine and even the expressions used concerning 
the duties of the State in the matter of religious freedom is especially 
striking. We choose only a few among many ecumenical statements on 
this question : 


(1) “It is presumptuous for the state to assume that it can grant 
or deny fundamental rights.” ? 
“Liberty is not a favour granted by some human authority.” ° 
(2) “This same revelation sets as bounds to the civil power the duty 
of maintaining law and order for the well-being of all, and without 
distinction of individual or religious institution.” 4 
“The destiny of man and the different social activities in their 
proper functioning... constitute an irremovable limit of the State 
which it cannot with impunity transgress.” ® 
“All Churches should renounce the use of the coercive power 
of the state in matters of religion.” ® 


Concerning the relations between Church and state, Roman Catholic 
defenders of religious freedom agree rather with the member churches 
of European tradition, which admit “established Churches in an organic 
or otherwise special connection with the state,” provided, of course, 
that “this connection should not result in impairing the Church’s free- 


” 7 


dom.” “Disestablishment” is also accepted by Roman Catholics ° ; 
but they do not like the expression “separation,” which although it 


? Joint Declaration, Amsterdam, 1948. On Roman Catholic side, see author’s booklet, 
pp. 83-84. 

* The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Report on “The Church and 
the International Disorder,” see author’s booklet pp. 9, 20. 

% First Evangelical Conference of Latin America. 

* Conference of the Protestant Churches of the European Latin Countries. Cf. on 
Catholic side, author’s booklet pp. 42-43. 

® Oxford Conference, 1937, Additional Report of the Section on Church and State. 
See above Catholic statements, author’s booklet pp. 40-41. 

® Oxford Conference, Report on Church and State. Cf. the Catholic declarations 
on this matter, author’s booklet pp. 11-12. 

7 Oxford Conference, Additional Report of the Section on Church and State. See 
the similar Catholic opinion, author’s booklet pp. 40-44; 81-82. 

® Cf. author’s booklet, pp. 70; 82. 
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can have a friendly meaning, for instance in the USA, seems to recall 
in Europe the old liberal and antireligious separation of the last century '. 
For this reason, many Roman Catholics, even among the most enthu- 
siastic promoters of religious freedom, would not agree with the opinion 
of some American Churches that the “principle, a free Church in a free 
state” is the best means to secure respect of religious freedom?. They 
would agree more readily with another Protestant opinion which main- 
tains that “the principle of Church-state separation is an instrumental 
principle” subordinate to the requirements of religious freedom, so that 
the practical needs for the maintenance of religious liberty should provide 
the answer to the question “how far should the government go in separa- 
ting Church and state.” * 


* * * 


In view of the above comparison of Roman Catholic and ecumenical 
Statements on religious liberty, we think that, generally speaking, the 
doctrinal accord between ecumenism and this stream of Roman Cath- 
olic thought on the matter is highly satisfactory. We believe also 
that, once this Roman Catholic opinion ceases to be only one of severa: 
admitted within Catholic orthodoxy and becomes the official attitude 


of the Church itself, a practical agreement with the Roman Catholic 
Church on the real exercise of religious liberty in all countries will be 
possible. And we sincerely hope that that time is not so far away as 
many fear. 

It is most unfortunate that the question of religious freedom has so 
frequently been treated in a general atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, 
so far as the doctrine and attitude of the Roman Catholic Church is 
concerned. Too many Protestants seem to believe that all Roman 
Catholics (even those who defend religious liberty) are of bad faith and 
voluntarily tergiversate in this matter with the machiavellian intention 
of misleading Protestants or that they have as unique goal, in all they 
say and do, political domination. As for Roman Catholics, many of 
them also seem to think that Protestants raise the question of religious 
liberty merely as a pretext to attack the Catholic Church. 


1 Cf. author’s booklet, pp. 39-40; 62-63; 81. Besides, the many condemnations of 
agnostic liberalism pronounced by the Popes oblige Roman Catholics to be extremely 
cautious in using the term “separation,” at least without any specific distinction. 

2 First Evangelical Conference of Latin America. Cf. also the statement of the Federal 
Council, U.S.A., Biennal Meeting, Pittsburgh, 1944. 


3 WILBERG G. Katz, in Religion and Freedom, New York, The Fund for the Republic, 
1958, p. 14. 
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It should be an important task of the ecumenical movement and of 
the World Council of Churches in particular, to substitute for this general 
distrustful attitude a truly ecumenical spirit of charity and understanding. 

To begin with, ecumenical dialogue is necessary. But, as a prominent 
Catholic said recently, ““One of the things essential for the dialogue to 
go on is the belief in the sincerity of the one who is speaking.” ? 

Protestants ought to believe in the sincerity of Roman Catholics 
when they try so courageously to find an accord between Roman Cath- 
olicism and religious liberty and to look at their Mother Church as at 
“the Church of the Spirit, the advocate and protector of the rights of 
the soul against arbitrary powers and all overbearing social restrictions.” * 
Protestants should also be grateful to those Roman Catholic thinkers 
who, as one of them writes, “have taken on the hard task of clarifying 
the Catholic position and avoiding every suspicion and every sign of 
duplicity” and who “as the Church has not yet reached its final decision 
find themselves in a difficult position because of ‘excommunication’ by 
some of their own brethren.” * 

Protestants ought also to believe in the sincerity of even those Roman 
Catholics who consider it their sacred duty to defend what they call 
“religious unity” against “heterodox attacks.” They are surely wrong, 
but we have no right to doubt their sincerity and good faith. They must 
be refuted on the doctrinal as well as on the political level but without 
bitterness and without giving occasion to the thought that ‘ta rampant 
anti-Catholicism has found a place in the leadership of the World Council 
of Churches.” * Hard feelings are very natural and human when there 
is evidence that rights and freedoms of Protestant minorities have been 
abridged by the influence of the Roman Catholic Church but the super- 
natural and divine charity which St. Paul preaches is always patient 
and “suffereth long.” ® 

We may hope that Roman Catholics too, on their side, will believe 
in the sincerity of Protestants and that, in defending religious liberty, 
the latter do not want to attack Roman Catholicism but, on the contrary, 
wish to create the necessary atmosphere for an ecumenical understanding. 


1 Father WALTER J. ONG, S. J., Professor at the Saint Louis University, in Religion 
and Freedom, New York, The Fund for the Republic, 1958, p. 31. 

* Cardinal Fectin, Archbishop of Paris, in Christianity and Freedom, p. 162. 

® CARLOS SANTAMARIA, “L’Eglise et les libertés dans Ihistoire,” in L’ Eglise et la liberté, 
pp. 225-226. 

* Eva-MarIA YUNG, “Roman Catholic Impressions of the Evanston Assembly,” in 
The Ecumenical Review, vol. VII, n. 2, January 1955, p. 122. 

5 I Cor. 13. 4. 





A MISUNDERSTANDING AT RHODES ? 


An Orthodox viewpoint * 
by 


OLIVIER CLEMENT 


The recent incidents at Rhodes have attracted the attention 
of ecumenical circles to the relations between the Orthodox Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church. We do not intend to describe 
the facts again, as this has already been done for the readers 
of Réforme by several people actually present at Rhodes. We 
would rather try to throw some Orthodox light on the motives 
of the Catholic circles which sent “observers” to Rhodes this sum- 
mer, i.e. on their conception of Orthodoxy. Our readers must 
not be surprised to read these remarks in a Protestant paper. 
For it is in relation to this picture of itself (in the eyes of certain 
Catholics) that the Orthodox Church must clarify its vocation 
and its place in the ecumenical dialogue. 


The growing-pains of ecumenism 


It seems at first as if the Church of Rome were experiencing at present 
what might be called “‘growing-pains” of ecumenism. For the first time 
(apart from the overtures made by Pius XI to the Orthodox Church, 
which were quickly broken off) a ruling Pope (animated, apparently, 
by a spirit of humility and love) is opening his Church to the ecumenical 
hope of our time. It is not surprising that a sort of joyous intoxication 
should fill the hearts of the most friendly Catholics, and that they imagine 
the problems to be solved, and this at the very moment when they 


might become really serious because of the risk of a face-to-face dialogue. 


This atmosphere of optimism is familiar to Anglican, Protestant 
and Orthodox ecumenists of the 1920’s. They felt the breath of the 
Spirit, they thought it was sufficient to love, either in the pietistic or 


* Article published in ““Réforme,”” 21st November, 1959 
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in the activist sense of the word. Then they began to jar on each other, 
and a long time of patience was needed during which genuine love had 
to be exercised in discerning the real nature of the divergences (apart 
from historical accretions). Through this very discernment they had 
to go forward together, groping their way towards what is essential. 
Most Catholics, especially in France, have not even begun this 
apprenticeship in relation to Orthodoxy. And it is debatable whether 
the Pope himself (whose richly emotional language is both moving and 
disappointing) is really informed. 


A Roman Catholic view of Orthodoxy... 


A good many of the people who inform and “make” Catholic opin- 
ion about Orthodoxy were at Rhodes, at the Vatican Radio, and in 
the editorial office of La Croix. Their view of Eastern Christianity 
seems open to question. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem. For a whole category 
of Catholic ecumenists (especially the younger ones) what separates 
Orthodoxy from Catholicism is merely historical and national. Let us 
try first of all to understand their point of view. The separation between 
Eastern and Western Christendom, they say, is due solely to a slow 
but implacable cultural estrangement due to history and geography. 

According to these Roman Catholic ecumenists, the problem of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit is merely a divergence in viewpoint 
(the Orthodox Church accuses Rome of having modified the Nicene 
Creed on this point, in a unilateral sense) ; that again (say the Roman 
Catholics) is merely a divergence of viewpoint ! The Orthodox Church 
(they say) is really a chip of the Roman block, detached from the golden 
mountain but still made of the same gold. Owing to the schism and to 
the contingencies of history — the invasions of the Crusades and then 
of Islam — Orthodoxy “‘withdrew from history” (they say) at the end 
of the 10th century, whose convictions and mentality it has carefully 
preserved, but in a sterile way. 

On the other hand (we are told) the Roman Church has remained 
in the midstream of history ; in the 13th century it met the birth of the 
modern world triumphantly with the synthesis worked out by Thomas 
Aquinas (our ecumenists are often clearly sons of St. Dominic). And 
Thomism, which grants autonomous status to nature and reason, is 
the only doctrine (according to them) which can provide a positive 
basis for the modern world and solve its problems. 
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As for the Orthodox Church, it “returned to history” in the 19th 
century, first in Russia, then in Greece and the Balkans, and now has 
to try to face the contemporary world. But it does not seem capable 
of standing the strain alone (owing to its lack of an appropriate theology 
and administration). Sooner or later it looks as if it will have to apply 
for fraternal aid to Rome, and to the theological “science” perfected 
by Rome; it will have to take stock of itself and of its own adhesion 
to Catholicity (Roman, of course). The delay in making this happy 
discovery is due to the ignorance of most Orthodox Christians ; they do 
not know enough history to realise that before the schism their fathers 
in the faith extolled the primacy of Rome ; (let us say at once that for 
an Orthodox Christian there is a difference in nature between primacy 
and infallibility) ; and they did not know enough philosophy to discover 
in Thomism the providential syntheses between the Greek Fathers and 
the modern world ! 

These considerations have given rise to a policy. The Roman Church 
must help the Orthodox Churches of Greece and the Balkans in a dis- 
interested way, it must aid them to “cross the river,” to adapt themselves 
to the modern world (all the secular language about help to the “‘under- 
developed” countries might be applied here); it must instruct their 
theological students (if possible by offering them scholarships in Catholic 
colleges). In this way it will prepare the way for Orthodoxy’s unavoidable 
discovery of a unity which has never ceased to exist, and which at the 
same time tolerates the greatest diversity of “‘folk-lore.” 

The conjunction of these long-term projects with the “growing- 
pains” of ecumenism from which the Roman Church is at present 
suffering accelerated things this summer to an imprudent extent... 


As for the Russian Church, while maintaining a careful silence concerning 
its deep decisions, if not compromises, with regard to the relation of 
Christians to the state, it is hoped that the realization of Russian 
man by communism will force the Russian Orthodox Christians to 
clarify and rationalise their theology: why should they not become 
Thomists ? 


... and an Orthodox point of view 


Anyone who has a deep love of Orthodoxy (I mean, who is helped 
by it in his Christian life), be he Protestant, Catholic or Orthodox, 
realises instinctively that this Roman Catholic view of Orthodoxy is 
contestable. 
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No, the schism of 1054 is not merely the result of a historical and 
cultural difference. For the Orthodox theologians with the deepest 
insights, and for the really objective Western observers (for instance 
one thinks of the paper presented at Rhodes by Dr. Edmund Schlink), 
certain Roman conceptions and attitudes dating from mediaeval times 
question the rdle of the Holy Spirit, both in man and in the Church. 
According to the Orthodox Church, truth is not guaranteed by the Pope 
nor even by the Council as such, but by common agreement between 
personal consciences which tradition (i.e. the Holy Spirit resting upon 
the Body of Christ) imparts in the Word and the Sacraments. 

Is it not characteristic that after the schism in the 11th century the 
Eastern Church was marked by a free prophetic spirit which (where 
necessary) reformed the church from within; whereas in the West 
throughout the Middle Ages more and more heresies arose claiming 
freedom in the name of the Holy Spirit ? 

No, the Orthodox Church has not clung rigidly to the positions 
of the first ten centuries; it has not “withdrawn from history.” Up 
to the 15th century Byzantium, and then Russia, went on “making” 
history. And when the Orthodox Christians suffered from the impact 
of history and experienced humiliation and persecution, what did they 
do except follow Christ ? (I shall never forget the Russian people praying 
in the churches there ; it was like a vision of the suffering Christ.) 

Despite its inadequacies and apparent failures, in the deepest sense 
Orthodoxy has perhaps responded all the same to the challenges of 
history. Far from being fixed and rigid, mediaeval Byzantium never 
ceased purifying the theological ideas borrowed from the vocabulary 
of Hellenism, in the light of the biblical revelation. The concept of nature 


was dynamised with the notion of energy, thus ensuring the personal 
encounter of man and God, a truly vital intercourse. Does the true 
answer to modern rationalism and naturalism lie in the compromise made 
by Saint Thomas Aquinas (which they will very soon themselves disprove) ? 


Or does it lie in Saint Gregory Palamas’ ! testimony of an existential 
knowledge inseparable from the sanctification of the whole man and the 
transfiguration of the body and of matter ? 

At the end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th, although 
the Orthodox Church was then in a desperate position under Turkish 


' Bishop of Thessaloniki in the 14th century. In the collection “‘Maitres spirituels” 
(éditions du Seuil) page 6, A.-M. Schmidt recommends the remarkable little treatise by 
Jean Meyendorff on Saint Gregory Palamas and Orthodox mysticism. (Paris 1959.) 
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oppression in the Balkans, and the synodal period in Russia’, it found 
within itself the elements of a response to the world of “light” ; it edited 
the Philokalia* ; Seraphin of Sarov* defined the Christian life as the 
transfiguring acquisition of the Holy Spirit; it produced the deeply 
patristic and theological preaching of Philaret of Moscow‘; and the 
message of the Eastern Patriarchs in 1848 affirmed that truth is safe- 
guarded by the whole fellowship of Christian people, warned the Pope 
against the temptation of infallibility, and gave Khomiakoff’s ® intuitions 
about “sobornost” (catholicity-communion) the basis of a solemn 
and authoritative definition. 

Lastly, was it not in Russia in the 19th and 20th centuries that 
(doubtless owing to the absence of any purely humanist art of living) 
atheism was analysed with unparalleled acuteness, and that the tragic 
hymn of men of the nether world to the God of Joy began to resound, 
in the highest Orthodox tradition of Christ’s victory over hell ? 

How many Western atheists, who remained untouched by the specula- 
tions of the Schoolmen, have not felt the spirit of Christ in the books 
of Dostoyevsky or Berdyaev, whose works (at any rate the best of 
them) are incontestably witnesses to Orthodox Christianity? And did 
not Bulgakov write a theology of the economic system which is a work 
of genius? And within the very heart of Marxist society since 1925 
has not the Russian Church rediscovered the meaning of the Epistle 
to Diognetus, and continued its Christian witness within a hostile 
society, with only prayer and love as weapons ? 


The vocation of Orthodoxy within the ecumenical movement 


Behind the incidents at Rhodes and their spectacular repercussions, 
we can now perceive the clash between these two points of view. 


1 Peter the Great abolished the Moscow Patriarchate in 1721. After that, until 1918 
the Russian Church was under the direction of a College of Bishops, the Holy Synod, whose 
executive power was in the hands of a representative of the Emperor, the “Attorney-General 
of the Holy Synod.”” Hence the expression “synodal period.” 

2 The Philokalia (literally “love of beauty”) is a selection of religious texts dating 
from every period of Eastern Christianity and devoted to the “prayer of Jesus” or “prayer 
of the heart’”’ which aims at placing man in a permanent state of prayer. It was compiled 
by Nicodemus of Naxos, the Hagiorite, and first published in Venice in 1792 

3S. Seraphin (1759-1833), monk at Sarov (Russia), recapitulates the whole sanctity of 
Orthodoxy and testifies (through a transfiguration which is sometimes visible and through 
a prodigious discernment of spirit) to the “fulness of the Holy Spirit.” 

* Archbishop of Moscow from 1821 until his death in 1867 

5 This lay theologian (1804-1860), defining true catholicity by communion in the Holy 
Spirit, rejects both individualism and any authority outside the individual conscience by 
whose love truth is preserved and manifested. 
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The clumsiness of certain Catholic unionists is undoubtedly due to 
their ignorance of the true destiny of Orthodoxy. So far from being 
(without knowing it) a fragment of Roman Catholicism, Orthodoxy 
far surpasses in spiritual depth the limitations and superstructures which 
Rome has thought essential to impose in order to safeguard truth. The 
Orthodox Church has safeguarded truth without these things. The ecum- 
enical destiny of Orthodoxy depended, and still depends, on the choice 
between these two points of view. Accepting a bald, commonplace 
view of the schism in the 11th century would also involve accepting a 
“bald” view of the events in the 16th century. The protest of the Reform- 
ers would then be nothing more than an excessive reaction to the tempo- 
rary decadence of the Roman Church... 

The point at issue here is therefore the question whether it is pos- 
sible for Orthodoxy to appreciate the Reformation. \f the separation 
between Eastern and Western Christendom is really connected with 
the restrictions imposed by Rome on the free action of the Holy Spirit 
(i.e. on the doctrine of the royal priesthood of all believers and on 
Christian freedom) then the Reformers’ protest, at any rate in its positive 
moment, is seen to be a search for that plenitude of the Spirit. In this 
case, so far from being foreign to Western Christianity, Orthodoxy 
is its very core ; and at its deepest level it may prove to be surprisingly 
close to that centre of unity from which everything diverges, and to which 
everything converges, although hitherto the opposing trends have not 
succeeded in meeting just because of the absence of a “third element.” 

The Western Churches are constantly whipping up intellectual 
research and trying to deepen the sources of their faith, in a constant 
frenzied search for unity. In comparison with them Orthodoxy is weak 
and poor ; but its humiliations have enabled it to preserve the humble 
seed of unity, the fragile promise of something further. Yes, with the 
help of a// its Western sister-churches, Orthodoxy must realise the dangers 
of quietism ; and it must realise that Western Christendom is stimulated 
to action by the very divisions within it... From this point of view 
Orthodoxy is, by definition, ecumenical. It opposes no one, least of 
all the Roman Church, but opens its heart with the same love to the 
whole rich heritage of Western Christianity (whether Catholic, Protestant 
or Anglican) — for it feels instinctively that the sum and the dialectic 
of Western Christianity are Orthodox. 

Orthodoxy must humbly allow itself to be questioned, it must try 
to heal the wounds inflicted upon it by nationalism in the past, and by 
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the iron curtain today, fixed as it is in traditions which are not always 
the Tradition — the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church. But 
it must also question the other confessions, and enter into a fruitful 
dialogue with them. Protestant ecumenists realise fully that the presence 
of the Orthodox Church in the World Council of Churches leads them 
to reflect about the event and the institution, about the Word and the 
Sacrament, about the reality of sanctification... Our Catholic brethren 
must accept this challenge in their turn : the Orthodox Church questions 
certain aspects of the development of the Roman Church since the 
schism : the relation between Word and Spirit in the revelation of the 
Father, the doctrine of the Church, and the whole theology underlying 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception... 

It is not a hopeful way of preparing for the Council to give Catholics 
the impression that Orthodoxy is basically “the same thing,” and that 


any difficulties with Orthodoxy can be smoothed out merely by increasing 
the power of the bishops. Nor is it helpful to go about repeating that 
the life of Orthodoxy is confined to liturgical worship, saying nothing 


about the free spirit of prophecy in Orthodoxy because what it has 
experienced and said (from Symeon the New Theologian * to Seraphin 
Sarov) seems to be “not very Catholic.” It is not a useful way of pre- 
paring for the Council to represent Orthodox thought as vague and 
faltering because it has no really “scientific” system of thought, and to 
say nothing about the existence of a work as rigorous as that of Vladimir 
Lossky, for instance, doubtless because he raises without compromise 
the problem of the Holy Spirit. 

If Three is the number of the God of Love who is not alone but a 
Trinity, and if Three is the number whereby conflict is overcome by 
reconciling unity with diversity in the plenitude of personal life, it is 
always in danger (in this fallen world which distorts and caricatures 
the divine light) of being the satanic figure of separation, of disagreement 
which excludes one of the three, or of agreement between two against 
one. That is the perpetual risk run by the ecumenical dialogue, which 
is really a conversation between three parties. Orthodoxy would betray 
its unifying vocation if it were merely to become part of the World 


1 Symeon the New Theologian (917-1022), a monk in Constantinople, celebrates the 
personal encounter with Christ in the light of the Holy Spirit, and attacks with prophetic 
violence all forms of mechanical sacramentalism, even the authority of the Church, if those 
who exercise that authority have not passed through “‘the gate of repentance” in order to 
bear witness to the Light. 


15 
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Council of Churches without facilitating its rapprochement with Rome ; 
it would equally betray that vocation if it were to accept a unilateral 
agreement with Rome. 


The events of this summer have shown us that the various Orthodox 
Churches are instinctively aware of this high vocation. Let us hope 
that these events will make Orthodoxy realise more quickly that it must 
work for the unity of the Christian Church. And let us hope that they 
will make the Catholic unionists, some of whom are genuine friends 


of Orthodoxy, reflect. Is not the law of ecumenism really this: that 
one approaches the other because one has a vital need of him in order 
to be fully oneself, i.e. fully Christian ? 
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SURVEY OF CHURCH UNION NEGOTIATIONS 
1957-1959 


An American bishop attending the Lambeth Conference compared it to an 
iceberg — eight-ninths of its work hidden. One might say something the same about 
an ecumenical survey of church union schemes and negotiations. Much of the most 
important material must remain “hidden” in the confidential and quiet discussions 
between individuals and committees. Even when a union has been consummated, 
or when negotiations have been broken off, it is often felt better that such confidential 
material should not be publicized. Though there is some feeling in Faith and Order 
circles, particularly in the Study Commission on Institutionalism, that perhaps too 
much has been hidden in the past and that the cause of church unity might be better 
served by a fuller revelation of the real causes of frustration and difficulty among 
the negotiators so that future generations could profit both from the successes and 
failures of previous efforts, there is no intention in this survey to register anything 
except that which is already public property. It can only point out the exposed caps 
and leave the reader to surmise that which exists below the surface. 

References to previous surveys : 


Towards Church Union 1937-1952, by S. Neill, SCM Press, London, 1952 
Survey : The Ecumenical Review, April 1954, p. 300, 

Survey: The Ecumenical Review, October 1955, p. 76 

Survey: The Ecumenical Review, April 1957, p. 284 


The first, by Bishop Stephen Neill, was published as a preparatory volume for the 
Lund Conference. The present survey attempts to indicate some important recent 
developments, following the rough regional schema: Africa, Asia, Australasia, Europe, 
Near East, North America, South America?. 


KeirH R. BRIDSTON. 
AFRICA 


One of the participants in the church union discussions in West Africa says that, 
though in other places the movement for unity may have been “swept along on 
waves of emotionalism, nationalism, or short-sighted enthusiasm”, his own experience 
was that in Africa the motives were much more mixed: “a majority of those 
taking part in the discussions would, so far as their own feelings are concerned, 
prefer to go in amiable comity, without waking sleeping dogs or disturbing hor- 
nets,” and, he continues, ““How far a vague sense of the ‘inevitability’ of reunion 
may be blended with serious intention to obey the will of God, I am not competent 
to estimate.”” What is evident, whatever may be the factors at work, is that Africa 


1 Ecumenical Review: ER in following text. 
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is a continent in which almost in every region church union discussions are underway, 
making it ecumenically, as it is in so many other respects, a fascinating “land of 
the future.” 


Cameroons 


A major step towards unification of two Presbyterian churches in the Cameroons 
has been taken through the representatives of the Presbyterian Church of the Came- 
roons and the African Protestant Church adopting a statement of agreement looking 
forward to the formation of one church. A leading local newspaper, La Presse du 
Cameroun, described the step taken in 1959, as “ta decisive turning point in the 
development of the Protestant Church in the Cameroons and in Africa.” At the 
same meeting it was voted to mark the date of the agreement, September 3, as the 
“Feast of Reconciliation’ and special ceremonies were planned in Yaounde and 
in the Kribi area, which are the centres of the two churches. The Presbyterian 
Church was formally established in December 1957 and is the result of the mission 
work of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. The African Protestant Church 
(formerly the Ngumba Protestant Church) was also established from missions of 
the UPCUSA, from which it had separated. 


Kenya 


A Study Group has been formed with members from the Anglican, Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches to consider various schemes of union and to draw up a 
draft Scheme of Union for Kenya. It has been emphasized, however, that this is 
in no sense an official body at this stage. 

A complicating factor has been introduced by the decision in 1959 to set up a 
new province of the Anglican Church for East Africa. The new province, with its 
own archbishop, will cover both Kenya and Tanganyika. The Lambeth Conference 
endorsed the move, the Archbishop of Canterbury commenting that it is no longer 
possible for “‘adequate jurisdiction and control to be exercised from England.” 
Similar proposals are expected later for Uganda and the Upper Nile areas. 


Madagascar 


The churches in North Madagascar related to the London Missionary Society 
(Congregational), Mission Protestante Francaise (Presbyterian) and the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association (Quaker) have been engaged in union negotiations 
since 1950. On February 8th of that year preliminary comparison of the regulations 
and practices of the churches was made, and a series of Bible studies were held 
during the following months to provide a common view of the underlying principles 
of church unity. In November 1950 the group was enlarged into a committee of 
eighteen — three Malagasy and three missionaries from each church. Regular 
meetings were held and a first report was issued in 1951 and a booklet published in 
1952 giving the main conclusions reached. The main points covered were in the 
realm of church order and discipline, a three-level synodical system being proposed. 
In 1954 a second booklet was published dealing with more practical questions of 
the work of the United Church in evangelism, theological education, and publications. 

Later it was decided to enlarge the group and a “Big Committee’’ was set up 
of 60 members, and later enlarged to 96. Provision was made for the Malagasy 
members to meet separately on occasion and this, according to one of the missionaries, 
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has “‘brought much benefit to the discussions. In fact in 1956 and early 1957, when 
the discussions seemed to be bogged down, it was proposals from the Malagasy that 
opened up new possibilities.” 

The large Committee held its second meeting in October 1959. On the invitation 
of the Union Committee, the WCC Faith and Order Working Committee sent two 
visitors, Dr. Norman Goodall and Dr. Keith Bridston, as observers and consultants, 
the first time that Faith and Order has participated in a union negotiation in this way. 
The main issues considered by the Committee had to do with church government, the 
sacraments, and the proposed united theological college. In polity it is hoped to find 
a way in which the presbyterian and congregational traditions of the negotiating bodies 
can be brought into fruitful harmony; on the sacraments the discussion centred 
on the possibility of making provision for conscientious abstention from reception 
of the elements in Holy Communion. In the statement of faith already adopted it is 
simply stated that Baptism and Holy Communion are recognized as the sacraments 
of the United Church. On the united theological college it was finally decided after 
a lengthy discussion to go ahead with the purchase of land for the new institution. 
This decision was considered of particular significance because it came to be looked 
upon as an issue which indicated the willingness of the negotiating parties to go 
forward with the whole plan. It is now planned to put forward a Union Scheme, 
indicating those points on which agreement has been reached and those still under 
discussion, and a Malagasy pastor has been appointed as secretary to give concentrated 
attention to future negotiations. (See Neill pp. 57-58 ; ER 1954 p. 304.) 


Nigeria 


The church union movement grew out of the comity discussions between the mis- 
sionary bodies working in Nigeria and the Eastern Nigerian Church Union Com- 
mittee came out of a resolution at a conference in 1928 which stated : “In view of 
the great commission we have received from our Lord, and of His express desire 
that His people should be one, and of the desirability of presenting a united front 
to the world in the evangelisation of our people, we, the African delegates represent- 
ing the Churches of the Eastern Regional Section of the Christian Council of Nigeria, 


deprecate the existence of divisions among us as a source of weakness among our 
churches.” 


The church union movement has to a certain extent paralleled the development 
of the Christian Council of Nigeria, though all members of the latter body are not 
engaged in the union discussions. At one point it was suggested that the aim of these 
conversations should be a “Federation of Churches” but this was rejected. The 
scheme first included only Eastern Nigeria, but in 1947 an All-Nigeria Church Union 
Committee was formed with Anglicans, Methodists and Presbyterians being the 
major parties. In recent years observers from Ghana and Sierra Leone have sat 
in on the discussions. 

The present Scheme of Union now under consideration is largely patterned after 
that of the Church of South India, though some elements have been drawn from the 
Ceylon and North India schemes. In 1955 Bishop Hospet Sumitra, Moderator of 
the Church of South India, was invited to Nigeria as a consultant and his visit has 
been considered “tone of the highlights of the story of the movement in Nigeria.” 
Some of his observations are included in a pamphlet published by the Nigerian 


Church Union Committee entitled : Twenty Questions : Answers and Explanations 
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to Questions Raised by the Churches in Nigeria Concerning the Church Union Effected 
in South India. 

The Scheme as it now stands consists of a Basis of Union setting out the purpose 
and nature of the union. The second part consists of the written constitution of 
the United Church. “‘The uniting churches accept the historic episcopate in a con- 
stitutional form as part of their Basis of Union... (although) there are within the 
uniting churches differing views and beliefs about Episcopacy which have been 
frankly recognized throughout the negotiations.”” The example of the Church of 
South India is followed in the matter of the unification of the ministry. In 1957 
the proposed scheme with modifications was printed and referred to the regional 
church union committees, Diocesan Synods, Presbyterian Synods, and the Methodist 
Conference. After full discussion it was decided to retain the CSI type of unifica- 
tion of the ministry, even though it was anticipated that the Lambeth Conference 
might have reservations at this point. Lambeth did, in fact, raise questions on this 
and stated : “The Conference, while recognizing the weight to be attached to argu- 
ments in favour of retaining the model of the Church of South India and the policy 
of gradualness therein expressed... strongly recommends to the Province of West 
Africa further consideration of the Ceylon Scheme as a model.’ The Nigerian 
Church Union Committee is now reconsidering its Scheme in the light of these 
developments. (See Neill pp. 58-61; ER 1955 p. 82.) 

In Ghana a committee on church union is giving concentrated attention to the 
meaning of “episcope” and conversations of a private character are beginning in 
Sierra Leone. Some consideration has been given to the possibility of a comprehen- 
sive union of the churches in West Africa, but Bishop Sumitra discouraged this 


idea during his visit because of the dangers of bureacratic centralization in so large 
and extensive a body. (See ER 1957 pp. 287-288.) 


Rhodesia 


The Church of Central Africa and Rhodesia is a union between the London 
Missionary Society (Congregationalist) and the Presbyterians (Scottish mission). 
It functions in the Northern Province and on the Copper Belt. 

The Copper Belt Free Church Council is European, and is a combination of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists, the last in loose affilia- 
tion. 

here is an effort to bring together the CCAR and the CFCC into a union. At 
the same time there is an attempt to bring into this union the Methodist denomina- 
tion which functions in Lusaka and nearby districts. The Methodist Church already 
includes the European congregations. The total union will involve the Church taking 
into itself the existing missionary institutions. It is further proposed that the Paris 
Evangelical Mission in Barotseland should come into the negotiations for union. 

This leaves the Roman Catholics, the “high” Anglicans, and the Dutch Reformed 
Church, together with some smaller groups, outside the union negotiations. 


South Africa 
Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa. 


A draft church order providing for the union of the five federated Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerke of South Africa was approved by the Federal Council of the 
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Churches at a meeting in May 1959 in Bloemfontein. The new order will be sub- 
mitted to the various synods for their consideration. 

The establishment of the independent churches was brought about by the ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the old Cape Colony almost a century ago which excluded 
members of congregations outside the Colony from membership in the Cape Synod. 
Churches were formed in the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Natal, and later 
in South-West Africa. After the establishment of the Union of South Africa in 1910 
the synods joined in a Federal Council but efforts to achieve closer union were 
unsuccessful. 

The church order provides for the unification of the federated synods into the 
one body. The General Synod will consist of 450 members, consisting of 225 elders 
and 225 clergymen, chosen by the territorial synods of the Cape province, Northern 
Transvaal, Southern Transvaal, Central Africa, Natal, the Orange Free State and 
South-West Africa. The regional synods will retain certain restricted powers. 

When the draft church order is approved by the five existing churches a General 
Synod will be convened by the executive committee of the Federal Council. The 
united church, extending from the Cape to Kenya, will have about 1,200,000 members. 


Orange Free State 


When new goldfields were opened in the Orange Free State four bodies having 
missionary work in that area — the Congregational Union of South Africa, the 
American Board, the London Missionary Society, the Paris Missionary Society — 
decided to open only one church in the new area set aside for African occupation. 


Their first church was dedicated in October 1958. The same four bodies have proposed 
to work together in a United Theological College for the training of African ministers. 
(See ER 1957 pp. 285-286.) 


Reformed-Anglican Agreement 


Representatives of the Church of the Province of South Africa (Anglican) and 
the Dutch Reformed Church met in Bloemfontein in May 1959 and after full con- 
sultation reached a six-point agreement which was unanimously approved. The 
agreement states that the two churches “will seek to devise new ways and means 
of consultation at all levels and desire to encourage office-bearers and members of 
both churches to foster a spirit of good-will”. The churches recognize one another’s 
“‘autonomy and responsibility to speak and act as they must” and agree “to inform 
each other of the reasons governing their policy and activity and to do everything 
in their power to avoid ill-founded deductions detrimental to the interests of a partic- 
ular church.”’ It is also stated that ““Fundamental differences between the Churches 
should be honestly acknowledged in all discussions on vital issues.” 


Tanganyika 


In May 1958 a letter was presented to the Christian Council of Tanganyika 
which proposed consideration of closer ties between the member churches: “The 
time has come in Tanganyika to give serious and inmediate thought to the formation 
of a Federation of the Church of Christ in Tanganyika. Present developments give 
a very real sense of urgency to the question of a more effective unity among the 
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churches of Christ in Tanganyika than exists at the present time... It is not to be 
denied that the Christian Council of Tanganyika... has been used by God to lay 
foundations for cooperation and unity between Christian agencies, but in view of 
the new situation in Tanganyika, the time has come for the Christian Council to 
consider before God the need for the emergence of a Federation of the Churches 
of Christ in Tanganyika.’ The action taken by the Council indicated that the first 
step would be an informal conference to consider this question. 


ASIA 
Ceylon 


The Scheme of Church Union in Ceylon (1955) involves the Church of India, 

Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, the Methodist Church in Ceylon, the Baptist Churches 
in Ceylon, and the Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India (ex-Congregational). 
The Scheme is under consideration by the participating churches and was referred 
by the CIPBC to the Lambeth Conference for advice. The Lambeth Committee 
on Church Unity commented at length on the various parts of the Scheme, with 
special attention being given to the proposals for the unification of the Ministry ; 
the Conference recommended certain amendments to the Scheme and alterations 
in the order of service for the Unification of the Ministry, and advised ‘‘the Churches 
and Provinces of the Anglican Communion that they should be willing to enter 
into full communion with the resulting Church of Lanka on its inauguration.” 
In 1958 a Consultative Committee representing the Church of Ceylon, the Meth- 
odist Church and the Baptist Council unanimously recommended to the three churches 
the immediate setting up of a Sinhalese United Theological College in Ceylon: 
‘(a) For the sake of presenting the Gospel to the people of Ceylon in the language 
and idiom of the swabasha speaking people of the country ; (5) For the closer integra- 
tion of the Church into the life of the nation, and indigenisation not only of its 
worship, but of its life and thought.” (See Neill pp. 49-52; ER 1954 pp. 300-303 ; 
ER 1955 pp. 77-78; ER 1957 p. 287. ) 


India 
Jacobite Church 


The Orthodox Syrian Church of Malabar and the Malankara Jacobite Syrian 
Church have become reconciled, healing a split in the Jacobite Church of South 
India after nearly fifty years. The Orthodox Syrians, formerly independent, have 
agreed to acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Patriarch Mar Ephraim in Homs, 
Syria. The Patriarch will also accept the Catholicos, head of the Orthodox group, 
as the autonomous head of the South Indian Syrian community. 


Church of North India/Pakistan 


The Plan of Church Union in North India/Pakistan was published in its third, 
and what was expected to be its final, version in 1957 and sent to the participating 
churches for their decision. At the meeting of the Union Committee at Pachmarhi 
in April 1957, which completed the Plan, the vote to make this revised version the 
final one for the churches to vote on was unanimous. It is now being considered 
by the churches. 
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Some of the important changes include: (a) the addition of two churches, the 
Church of the Brethren in India and the Disciples of Christ, to the present five 
making seven negotiating churches in all ; the others are the Council of the Baptist 
Churches in Northern India, the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
the Methodist (British), the Methodist Church in Southern Asia (USA), and the 
United Church of North India ; (6) at the request of representatives from Pakistan 
it is planned to have two autonomous united churches, with the same constitution, 
in full communion with one another, and the bishops of the two bodies being con- 
secrated at the same service ; (c) the plan is rearranged so that the old “Basis” and 
“Constitution” are synthesized into one “Constitution”; (d) a 


more important 
place is given to the local congregation ; (e) the regulations regarding membership 


and Baptism have been clarified, and in respect to the latter “repeated’’ Baptism 
is definitely excluded, though the provision for both adult and infant Baptism is 
maintained ; (f) the sections on the “Inauguration” have been revised, and in partic- 
ular the Inauguration Service now provides for the “Acts” of “Bringing together 
the episcopates” and the “Representative Unification” being fitted into one contin- 
uous service ; the actual method of laying-on of hands has also been simplified, the 
general intention of these changes to make it clear that through the Representative 
Act both Bishops and Presbyters enter the ministry of the United Church, even though 
the unification of the episcopates precedes this. 

The Ceylon Scheme and the North India Plan differ from the Church of South 
India in two respects : both include Baptists among the negotiating bodies and both 
contemplate the unification of the ministry from the outset. The Scheme and the 
Plan differ from one another in that American Methodists are in the Plan and being 
episcopal introduce the problem of the unification of the episcopates. This additional 
complication is perhaps one reason why the Plan raised more questions in the mind 
of the Lambeth Committee on Church Unity than the Scheme. The Lambeth Report 
contains a detailed commentary on the Act of Unification of the ministries and 
several revisions are suggested, especially those of a liturgical character in the service 
of inauguration : “For Anglicans future advance in reunion schemes depends greatly 
upon whether the services proposed can be considered sufficient and satisfactory 
for their purpose. It is necessary therefore to examine them carefully to see that the 
liturgical function and form is appropriate and is expressed in sufficiently clear 
phraseology.” 

The Lambeth suggestions have created considerable reactions. One of the dif- 
ficulties is that there are also suggestions coming from some Baptists on the question 
of paedo-Baptism and the question is, as one closely connected with the Plan has said, 
“whether or not ‘Union by Comprehension’ can make room for those who hold 
such different convictions.”” And other churches also have reservations on other 
points which, as the official organ of the Negotiating Committee Church Union 
News and Views points out, if the door were opened for revisions would certainly 
be pushed forward. Bishop John Sadiq of Nagpur writing on this says: “It is to be 
regretted that the Conference did not fully appreciate the difficulties which such 
a modification of the plan would create... The Plan, as it came before the Con- 
ference, was in its third and final edition and had been issued to invite the decision 
of the negotiating bodies. The Plan has already been translated into a number of 
languages and at least one negotiating body has already given its decision in favour 


of the Plan. Some others are actively in the process of voting on it. At this stage 
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to suggest modifications is to create confusion and to encourage or even provoke 
modifications on the part of the other bodies who have gone a long way to 
accommodate themselves to the proposals. It might mean going back on years 
of prayer and hard work.”’ (Church Union, Nov. 1958.) When the Church Union 
Working Committee met in Allahabad in February 1959 it had before it an official 
request of the Episcopal Synod of the CIPBC for amendments in the Plan of Union 
(Part I) and also suggestions for changes from the Methodist Church. Questions 
were consequently raised as to whether this represented a new trend in the negotia- 
tions from “Union by Comprehension” to “Union by Persuasion” ? When the 
Committee on Church Union of the United Church of Northern India met at Serampore 
in June 1959 it studied these developments and unanimously recommended there 
should be no further delay in reaching a decision since this might remove the sense 
of urgency stimulating intensive study of the plan. (See Neill pp. 52-55; ER 1954 
pp. 304-305 ; ER 1957 pp. 288-290.) 


Church of South India 


The formation of the Church of South India in 1947 after discussions and negotia- 
tions stretching back to 1919 was a historic moment not only for the modern ecumen- 
ical movement but in the wider perspectives of church history. As the Lambeth 
Conference in 1948 expressed it in its Encyclical Letter: “For the first time since 
the great division of Christendom at the Reformation, an act of union has taken place 
in which episcopal and non-episcopal traditions have been united.”” For this and 
other reasons the Church of South India has been carefully observed by churches 


engaged in negotiations in all parts of the world and looked upon as one of the most 
illuminating “experimental laboratories’’ of church union in existence. The highly 
competent and sympathetic studies made of the CSI by Roman Catholic ecumenists 
are striking testimonies to this fact. 

As a result the inter-church relations of the CSI are of special interest and relevance 
in a survey of church union. Since 1957 several developments are worthy of note. 

Two Christian communities in the Marathi-speaking area of the Swiss-founded 
Basel Mission Church joined the Church of South India at Pentecost, May 25, 1958. 
When the Church of South India was formed in 1947 by the union of former Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregationalist churches, the Malabar Christians 
of the Basel Mission joined, but Kanarese and Marathi groups reserved their decision. 
Adherence of the two new groups to the CSI places them under the jurisdiction of 
the diocesan bishop, but they will, as in the case of other local areas, retain the right 
to use existing forms of local church government and liturgy. 

In June of the same year the first meeting between the Hyderabad and South 
Conferences of the Methodist Church in Southern Asia and the Church of South 
India was held at Medak. When the Central Conference of the Methodist Church 
decided to participate in the negotiations for union in North India, it allowed the 
two South India conferences to decide for themselves whether they would go into 
the already inaugurated CSI or the proposed United Church of North India. This 
meeting between the CSI and Methodist representatives explored the possibilities 
of future union. The question of bishops was the main point discussed at Medak 
and it raised the new problem for the CSI of the relation between its bishops and those 
bishops not considered to be in the historic succession. The CSI “accepts and will 
maintain the historic episcopate in a constitutional form.’’ At the same time the 
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CSI accepted all the ministers of the uniting churches as ministers of the new church. 
But this raises the perplexing question : “But what about the bishops of the MCSA ? 
Will they be accepted as bishops in the CSI on the basis of absolute equality with 
other bishops of that church ?... If we are going to accept into the ministry of the 
united church ministers ordained by the bishops of the Methodist Church, how can 
we logically refuse to accept the bishops who ordained those ministers?” (R. D. 
Paul, Christian Century, Sept. 3, 1958). Despite the thorny issues which arose 
(including the proposal from the Methodist side that total abstinence from tobacco 
and intoxicating liquor be made mandatory for the ministry) it was agreed to continue 
the discussions and to seek to establish pulpit and altar fellowship as soon as possible 
between the churches. 

Episcopacy has also been a key issue in the discussions between the CSI and the 
Lutheran Churches in South India. Theological conversations between the Lutherans 
and the CSI have gone on for a number of years and reports on these discussions 
have been published. The Executive Committee of the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches at its meeting in October 1956 asked the CSI (for clarification 
on the following issues: “(1) What is the meaning of the Historic Episcopate ? 
(2) In what does the continuity of the ministry lie ? (3) What constitutes validity of 
the ministry ?”” A lengthy reply prepared by the Theological Commission of the 
CSI and approved by the Synod Executive was made in September 1957. Early 
in 1959 the Lutherans produced some counter questions to which the CSI replied 
in a statement of March 1959. In April the Joint Commission met and prepared 
““An Agreed Statement on the Church and the Ministry.” The final section of the 
Statement in speaking of the episcopal order says : ““We do not hold that it is essential 
for the existence of the Church, or for the ministry and the Sacraments ; or that 
God has bound Himself to grant through it greater blessing, authority or grace than 
through other forms of the Church’s ministry. It has been and can be grievously 
misused, as can every gift of God. But we see a value in it as expressing through 
a person the oversight which is a vital part of the pastoral ministry within the 
Church. However the presence or absence of episcopacy ought not by itself to 
determine the relationship of one church with another.” 

It was pointed out that it was “not meant to be a comprehensive doctrinal state- 
ment on the nature of the Church and its Ministry ; it is the last of the series of agreed 
statements issued by the Joint Commisssion and like the previous ones, seeks to 
deal with the specific questions asked by the Commission in order that both churches 
may be assured of the doctrinal unity existing between them.” 

The two churches have been advised by the Joint Theological Commission that 
‘the degree of doctrinal agreement between us is such to warrant a closer fellowship 
than now exists between our churches” and they are urged “‘to take action to secure 
such closer fellowship in practice.” It further recommended regional conferences 
to discuss the Church and the Ministry and suggested that the time had come to 
prepare a common Catechism and a Constitution including a doctrinal statement 
on the basis of the work already done by the Joint Commission. The five agreed 
statements are being published in one volume with an introductory history of the 
CSI-Lutheran theological consultations. 


The relations of the Churches of Anglican Communion to the CSI remain anom- 
alous. The Lambeth Conference in 1948 was unable to make a unanimous recom- 
mendation in regard to the status of the bishops, presbyters, and deacons consecrated 
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or ordained in the CSI at or after the inauguration of the Church. Since 1948 eight 
churches or provinces have taken synodical action on the ministry of the CSI, two 
of which (South Africa and West Indies) given recognition only to former Anglican 
clergy serving in the CSI. The most recent body to take action is the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the USA. A report was issued by the Joint Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations on the Church of South India, based on the advice of a team 
of visitors to South India and in consultation with the Theological Committee, 
and presented to the General Convention in 1958. On the basis of the report, 
which contained both recommended actions and relevant historical materials for 
background, the General Convention resolved to take “parallel action” of recognizing 
the bishops and episcopally ordained clergy as had been done “by five of our sister 
Anglican churches.”” The resolution, however, contained several clauses indicating 
hesitations : ““That in taking parallel action we recognize that we act in the face of 
some very real anomalies which appear to be inevitable in the state of divided Chris- 
tendom,”’ and they “call attention to the fact that our action is of an interim character, 
a nature imposed upon it by these anomalies and necessarily remaining so until 
their resolution in such manner as may permit full communion between the Church 
of South India and the churches of the Anglican Communion.” In brief, the Lambeth 
Conference of 1958 could only reiterate the words of Lambeth 1948 in looking 
“forward hopefully and with longing to the day when there shall be full communion” 
between the CSI and the Anglican churches. 

The breach between the Anglicans in the Nandyal area and the CSI (which was 
deplored by the Lambeth Conference in 1948 on the basis of the 1930 Lambeth 
recommendation that no province of the Anglican Communion should set up dioceses 
in the area of the Church of South India) has been reviewed by Lambeth. The 
Metropolitan’s Commission which visited Nandyal in 1956 felt that “for pastoral 
reasons” organization of the area as a diocese might be necessary. The Lambeth 
Conference in 1958 resolved that “‘the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
should be left free to make the arrangements which seem best to that church for the 
spiritual oversight of Christians in the Nandyal area, after consulting the Church 
of South India and with the good will of that church, bearing in mind that the union 
of Christians in that area is the ultimate aim.”’ (Neill pp. 27-29.) 


Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church — Anglican Conversations 


In 1957 delegates of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon met 
with four representatives of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church to draw up 
terms of relationship between the two bodies. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the CIPBC, on the basis of the preliminary report, recommended that conversa- 
tions should continue to gain closer understanding and to clarify the doctrinal posi- 
tions, customs and usages of the two churches ; a special group was appointed to 
conduct the conversations. 


Indonesia 


A special synod of the Gereformeerde (Christian Reformed) Churches of Indonesia 
which met in 1958 decided to approve the affiliation of its congregations in Bandung 
and Surabaya with the indigenous Church of Central Java, itself a product of Gere- 
formeerde missionary work. The Gereformeerde Churches in Indonesia have a 
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largely European membership. In 1957 they joined the World Council of Churches, 
though their mother church in the Netherlands has not done so. 

In Central Java an Ecumenical Council is being formed. The churches there 
have a common language and a common task in a predominantly Moslem area. 
The step is seen as transitional towards a possible future United Church of Java. 
(See ER 1957 pp. 290-291.) 


Japan 


Plans are going forward for a merger of the Lutherans in Japan into one church. 
The merger would unite eleven separate groups. At the meeting of the Lutheran 
World Federation Commission on World Mission in 1959 it was reported that the 
prospects for an early organization of the new church are “very bright.”” A major 
obstacle to union was removed by the decision of the Japan Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, largest of the negotiating bodies, to yield its position on the question of 
the relation of the authority of the over-all church body and the constituent districts 
in such matters as the ordination of ministers. The church had formerly favoured 
centralized authority. (See ER 1955 pp. 79-80.) 

The National Christian Council of Japan has appointed a Commission on the 
Study of Church Unity. Though there are no inmediate plans for new church union 
negotiations, a study is being made of the doctrinal standpoints of the member 
churches of the National Christian Council and papers are being presented outlining 
the various views. 


Korea 


Efforts are being made to heal rifts among the Presbyterians in Korea. Repre- 
sentatives of two divided factions which split at the September 1959 General Assem- 
bly have agreed to reunite. A statement issued by peace negotiators for the groups 


says ‘‘we hereby decide to unify the divided General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea.” 

The separation of a group calling itself the National Association of Evangelicals 
at the 44th General Assembly originated in a dispute over the membership of the 
church in the World Council of Churches and over the term “‘united”’ in the title of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the USA, which gives missionary support to the 
Korean church. The Korean Presbyterian Church is the largest in the country with 
over 500,000 members. Previous to this there had been two other schisms in recent 
years : in 1951 the fundamentalist Koryu Presbyterian Church seceded from the main 
body and in 1954 the Presbyterian Church in the Republic of Korea (consisting of 
Canadian-related congregations) seceded, incorporating about 15 percent of the total 
Presbyterian membership. 

The ROK body and the Presbyterian Church in Korea are also involved in a 
controversy which is threatening the existence of the 13-year old National Christian 
Council of Korea. The dispute is over the question which is the original Korean 
Presbyterian Church and a number of court cases over property are at stake. The 
General Assembly of the larger body has demanded that the ROK church give up 
its claim to being the original church and number its General Assembly meetings 
from 1953. If this is not done, it is reported that the future of the NCC of Korea 
is “dim.” The third largest cooperating body in the Council, the Holiness Church 
of Korea, has also threatened to withdraw if the majority Presbyterian group leaves. 
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Missionary groups are also indirectly involved since the Council grants them member- 
ship only as long as they are associated with a national church which is itself a member. 


Malaya 


The new amended Constitution of the Malayan Christian Council, which has 
been approved by all the member churches except one (whose decision is awaited), 
includes among its Objects : “4. To promote discussion and action among churches 
in Malaya towards church union.” 

The Faith and Order Commission of the Malayan Christian Council has prepared 
a document as the basis of further negotiations towards church union. The document 
has three main sections : I. The Ministry and the Church; II. The Faith of the Church ; 
IIIf. The Sacraments. “(c) We agree to recognize each other’s churches as churches 
and each other’s ministries as ministries of the word and sacraments which have 
been used and blessed by the Holy Spirit. We also recognize that our ministries in 
the divided churches are limited in scope and authority. (d) We agree that it is desir- 
able to unify the ministry of our churches at the beginning of the process of growing 
together in a united church; (e) We agree that the ministry should seek to retain the 
gifts of God to the ministry in the episcopal, presbyterian and congregational orders, 
and that the episcopate should be constitutional and historic...” 

The three major bodies involved — the Methodists, the Anglicans and Presbyte- 
rians — have expressed their views on the document through their official assemblies 


and given encouragement for the use of it as the basis for further conversations 
regarding church union. 


AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 

The history of union negotiations between the Presbyterian Church of Australia, 
the Methodist Church of Australia and the Congregational Union of Australia 
and New Zealand goes back to the beginning of the century, though it was not until 
1942 that definite proposals for federal union were placed before the governing 
courts of the three bodies. In 1951 the Presbyterian officially rejected the plan bring- 
ing to an end that stage of the discussions. In 1957 a Joint Commission on Church 
Union was appointed consisting of 21 members, 7 from each of the churches, and 
had its first meeting in November of that year. This Commission has now issued 
a report entitled ““The Faith and Discipline of the Church,” which is being referred 
to the three churches for their consideration. 

The United Church of North Australia, a regional body of Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists has established congregations on an experimental basis 
in Darwin and Alice Springs on the Australian mainland and in 1957 its first congrega- 
tion in New Guinea in Port Moresby, Papua. The setting up of the combined churches 
has been undertaken with the backing and approval of the national conferences 
and assemblies of the three denominations. (See ER 1957 p. 286.) 

The Nauru Island Church in the Central Pacific, a result of London Missionary 
Society work, became a part of the Congregational Union of Australia and New 
Zealand at the Union’s biennal assembly in May 1958. A delegation of five Nauruan 
leaders made a two-thousand mile journey to attend the meeting and present their 
request. The Rev. Itubwa Amram, leader of the delegation, in acknowledging the 
Congregational assembly’s action in taking them into membership said: “So far 
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as my people are concerned the colour question is non-existent, but from a world 
point of view — South African apartheid and racial segregation in some parts of 
the United States — colour is still a burning question. In what has been done today 
we have all acknowledged the biblical fact that God is the Father of all, and that 
He is no respecter of persons, and that we are all one and the same in His sight. It 
is the hope of the members of the Nauruan Protestant Church that their acceptance 


into this Union will be an example to the world of the fellowship that should exist 
within the Church.” 


New Zealand 


In 1957 a joint standing committee on union was formed by the Methodist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian Churches and the Associated Churches of Christ. 
According to the National Council of Churches in New Zealand the situation “has 
not radically altered since April 1957."" The four churches “have received further 
endorsement to their continuing discussions and plans at the various meetings of 
the Church Courts held since that date, and an important discussion conference 
has taken place. Steps are now being taken to complete the drawing up of a theolo- 
gical basis and, as well, practical steps are being taken in the direction of closer 
co-operation in various church enterprises.” 

In December 1958 the Triennal General Synod of the Anglican Church of New 
Zealand approved measures for entering into “exploratory conversations” with the 
union committee of the four churches already in the process of negotiation. 


EUROPE 
Austria 

A national council of churches was formed in December 1958, the federation 
including the Lutheran Church of the Augsburgian Confession, the Evangelical 
Reformed Church (Heidelberg Confession), the Old Catholic Church and the Meth- 
odist Church. The Austrian Baptists will send observers to the council and the 
Orthodox Church will take part in a study commission which has existed for several 
years. The organization is to be “‘associated’”’ with the World Council of Churches. 
Denmark 


A church union scheme has been presented to the Danish Evangelical Free 
Church Council and has been referred to meeting of representatives from the Baptist, 
Evangelical Lutheran, Methodist, Mission Covenant, Free and Evangelical Churches 
to be held in 1960. Originally proposed by a Methodist pastor, the Rev. Poul-Erik 
Bjerno, the plan proposes that Holy Scripture as the “inspired Word of God,” 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds should be the doctrinal basis of the union. Each 
uniting body would retain its forms of worship, but common forms would also be 
prepared. Both infant and adult baptism would be sanctioned. The synod of the 
church would have clergy and laity in equal numbers and would elect bishops. The 
suggested merger would involve about 15,000 members. 

France 


The Commission of Ecumenical Studies of the Protestant Federation of France 
issued in 1959 a “white book” on church unity. It consists of documents bearing on 
the relations between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in France. The Commis- 
sion of Ecumenical Studies was formed in 1955 by the Protestant Federation and 
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the text of the “white book”’ includes documents relating to its work, among others. 
In his introduction to the book, M. Roger Mehl, president of the Commission, said 
that it was compiled and presented “‘to give the faithful of our churches the opportunity 
to form their own judgment.”’ “The ecumenical problem is not the exclusive lot 
of some specialists,” Prof. Mehl continues : “It ought to be the concern of all Chris- 
tian people.” Pointing out that the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in France 
have widely practised intercommunion and that their cooperative efforts in the 
World Council of Churches and in the Protestant Federation of France over the 
past years “‘have created a particularly favourable climate for a penetrating dialogue 
and warrant a hope for unity to come,” the book includes reports not only from 
the Federation itself but also of the discussions on the Lord’s Supper in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany (EKiD), the joint declaration of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the Reformed Church of the Netherlands on intercommunion, and the 
work of the annual Lutheran-Reformed Consultation begun in 1956 by the Faith 
and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. 

After two years of discussion the Protestant Federation of France decided not 
to become an Associated National Council with the World Council of Churches, 
several of the member churches of the Federation not being members of the WCC, 
and has proposed to maintain the status quo ante. 


Germany 


Arnoldshain Theses on Holy Communion 


Between 1947 and 1957 the question of Holy Communion was discussed by 
theologians of the Lutheran, Reformed, and “Union”’’ Churches. They were appoint- 
ed, to the task by the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKiD) and their findings 
were published in the form of theses presented in November 1957. In July 1958 
the Council of the EKiD received the report and recommended that it should be 
passed on to church leaders, theological faculties and seminaries, and the general 
public, for study and discussion. The theses are directed to the question : ‘What do 
we, as members of the One Apostolic Church, understand as essential in what the 
Bible says about Holy Communion ?” 

Published in booklet form, with theological commentaries by Prof. H. Gollwitzer, 
Bishop H. Meyer, and Prof. W. Kreck and a historical review of the discussions by 
Dr. G. Niemeier, the report stirred up a considerable theological debate in the 
churches, which still continues. Considering the crucial nature of the issue and its 
traditionally controversial implications this is not surprising. The danger is, in 
the minds of some, that this debate, however valuable, may obscure the positive 
results which the Commission achieved in its agreed theses. As Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the WCC, commented in publishing them in the Ecumenical 
Review (Vol. XI, no. 2, 1959, p. 201): “The theses on the subject of the Holy 
Communion which have been formulated by a special Commission of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany... are of far-reaching importance. They are important because 
they represent a real agreement between German theologians of the Lutheran, Re- 
formed and United traditions on the subject which has kept the Reformation chur- 
ches apart for more than three centuries. They are important because they are 
presented, not as the result of a verbal compromise, but as a common word which 
is based on a common understanding of the message of the New Testament.” 
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Evangelical Church of the Union — United Church of Christ 


Closer contacts with churches outside Germany are also being fostered by several 
bodies. The Council of the Evangelical Church of the Union, comprising six “Union” 
churches (also members of the EKiD) with about 14,000,000 members of which 
about 90 per cent are Lutheran and 10 per cent Reformed, decided in 1957 to promote 
closer ties with “united” churches in other countries. Meeting in the United States 
in the same year with officials of the newly formed United Church of Christ, the 
German churchmen suggested a programme including some of the following points : 
a reciprocal declaration of intercommunion and of the mutual recognition of each 
other’s ministries and sacraments; an exchange of fraternal delegates at general 
synod meetings ; an exchange of professors in theological seminaries and of theolo- 
gical students. 


Evangelical Church of Schlesien — Church of Scotland 

The Consistorium of the Evangelical Church of Schlesien announced in 1957 
that an accord on intercommunion had been reached with the Church of Scotland. 
Bishop Hornig welcomed this agreement as a “sign of true brotherly unity between 
our churches spanning national boundaries” and an acknowledgement of common 
membership in “one Church of Jesus Christ throughout the whole world.” 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church — United Church of Christ 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany responded in September 
1959 to an invitation of the United Church of Christ in the United States made in 


1958 to consider establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship between the two groups. 
Referring to the findings of the Faith and Order Conference at Lund in 1952, the 
volume Koinonia on intercommunion published in 1957 by the VELCG (VELKD), 
and the Arnoldshain Theses on Holy Communion of 1957, the reply raises several 
questions about the doctrinal basis of the United Church and also suggests that it 
should enter into conversations concerning intercommunion with Lutheran churches 
in North America. 


Great Britain 


Perhaps the most notable event in the field of church union in this period was 
Ninth Lambeth Conference which met in 1958. This was not only because of the 
intrinsic importance of any Lambeth Conference in the life of the Anglican Com- 
munion, but also because of the special attention given to ecumenical relations 
in the light of its theme of “Reconciliation.”” The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, in his opening sermon said : “The spirit of reconciliation in Christ 
is the spirit of the ecumenical movement... The whole Catholic Church knows 
that Christ is calling it to the joys and hazards of a reconciliation and reunion still 
beyond our reach but no longer beyond our confident endeavour.” 

The printed Report of Lambeth, especially the report of the Committee on Church 
Unity and the Church Universal, gives ample evidence of the thorough and detailed 
attention which was given to current church union negotiations in which Anglican 
churches are taking part. And the whole Conference endorsed the words of the Com- 
mittee in saying: “The recovery and manifestation of unity, which we seek, is the 
unity of the whole Church of Christ... Such is the vision we set before ourselves 


16 
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and our own people, calling them to regard the recovery and manifestation of the 
unity of the whole Church of Christ as a matter of the greatest urgency.”” The Lam- 
beth recommendations are already making their impact on union discussions all 
over the world. 

Two inter-church relations in Great Britain were considered : Anglican-Presbyte- 
rian and Anglican-Methodist. 

In 1957 a report entitled Relations Between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches 
was published simultaneously in Scotland and England. It was the outcome of a 
series of conversations between representatives of the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, the Episcopal Church in Scotland, and the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The Convocations of Canterbury and York in May 1957 commended 
the document for study but deferred comment on it until after the Lambeth Conference, 
and the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May 1957 also did not act 
upon the Report but referred it to the presbyteries for study and consideration. 

While some discussion was aroused in England it was nothing compared to the 
storm which it stirred up in Scotland. The report was, in fact, the result of the 
third of a series of conversations between Presbyterians and Anglicans in Scotland 
and England. The first Conversations between the Church of Scotland and the Church 
of England were held in 1932-34 and produced two documents entitled : ‘Things 
believed in Common” and “Things that might be undertaken in Common,” and 
emphasized a common loyalty to the Faith based on the Scriptures and the ancient 
Creeds. The second series in 1949-51 dealt largely with the question of intercom- 
munion between the Church of England and the Church of Scotland. The third 
series in 1954-57 had a broader and longer-range purpose of “‘studying together, 
freely and without any restrictions, the kind of modifications in their two church 
systems which, in the context of the hoped-for reintegration of Christendom, might 
be regarded as likely in the long run to be requisite.’’ As the Archbishop of Canterbury 
wrote in his introduction, the report “‘considers not the relations between the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland, but the more fundamental and fruitful 
subject of the relations between the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian systems of 
Church Order.” 

“Fruitful” might not be considered in retrospect the most appropriate word 
to describe the controversy which ensued, though this is probably the fundamental 
reason why the issue was so widely discussed. The theological point of departure 
for the Conversations was found in the revival of biblical theology and in 
the Christological approach to ecclesiology which came out of the Faith and 
Order Conference at Lund in 1952. This achieved, as one member of the Con- 
versations wrote, “quite exciting results. Together we were led to a new sense of 
the Lordship of the One Christ within his Church, and thus came to see that (to 
employ the often misused ecumenical terminology) Jesus Christ alone is the esse 
of the Church. By taking this seriously, we were delivered at the outset from that 
former fruitless debate as to whether Episcopacy is of the esse or only of the bene 
esse of the Church. Brought together to an altogether deeper level of thinking, we 
were enabled to discuss whether episcopacy and other elements of church order 
are not of the plene esse of the Church, whose sole esse is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
King and Head of the Church. Fulness, which comprehends diversity, was the 
end towards which all our thinking was directed... The position accepted throughout 
is that the Christian Unity or Oneness that matters is grounded in the very being 
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and nature of God himself.” (R. S. Louden in The Reformed and Presbyterian 
World, Vol. XXV, No. 1, March 1958, 7-8.) 

The debate outside the committee, however, seemed to pay less attention to 
the theological insight of the Report that “The Church... cannot but be One, its 
existence being grounded in that divine realm where disunity is unthinkable,” than 
it did to that section of the Report requesting consideration of changes in the present 
polities of the churches, and in particular the suggestions that “the modifications 
and changes which would seem to be required in the interest of unity would be 
(a) on the Presbyterian side the adoption of a form of Episcopacy acceptable to 
the Churches concerned,” (which is elsewhere described as “Bishops-in-Presbytery”’), 
and “(b) on the Episcopalian side the development of a form of order in which 
the ministry and the laity would be closely linked together in the decisions concerned 
with the government and doctrine of the Church.” 

The Report makes very clear that these modifications “‘do not envisage one single 
‘Church of Great Britain’... (but) a fullness of sacramental communion between 
these two churches, involving fully authorised interchange of communicants and 
mutual recognition of ministries.”” Furthermore, the signatories of the Report 
ask “that no action or decision be taken by the governing bodies of the four churches 
immediately” except for commending it to “careful study and examination,” with 
the intention “that at a later stage, and consequent upon such study and examination, 
the four churches, if they all agree, should make together a solemn resolve to seek 
reconciliation and unity with one another.” 

In spite of these qualifications, the Report was taken by many as though it were 
an actual blue-print of a prospective union. Even the public press entered the debate, 
notably the Scottish Daily Express which strongly attacked the proposals. In 1958 
the Church of Scotland’s General Assembly by the narrow margin of 357 to 328 
voted to send to the presbyteries for “official study and comment” the Report. At 
the same time in a report made to the Assembly, the Inter-Church Relations Com- 
mittee indicated six points which were cause of special difficulty among members 
of the Church of Scotland. (These were later taken up and replied to by the Lambeth 
Committee on Church Unity.) Finally, in 1959, after 39 of the 62 Church of Scotland 
presbyteries studying the recommendations had rejected them, the Inter-Church 
Relations Committee recommended to the General Assembly that the proposals for 
acceptance of “‘Bishops-in-Presbytery”’ should be rejected, but that the unity con- 
versations with the Anglicans should be continued, with the understanding that there 
should be mutual “recognition of one another as true members of the Church Cath- 
olic and of their ministries as valid and regular ministries of that Church.” 

The Lambeth Conference, noting the long-term nature of the proposals, felt 
that the Report was “‘a promising method of approach to the problem where schemes 
of inmediate unity are not in prospect” but emphasizing “that organic unity must 
at all times and in all cases be the ultimate goal.’”’ The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in May 1959, however, affirmed by a vote of 300 to 266 that “‘the 
proposals in the joint report were unacceptable in that they imply a denial of the 
catholicity of the Church of Scotland and of the validity and regularity of its ministry 
within the Church Catholic.’”” When the Assembly refused to accept the wording 
“‘unacceptable in their present form,” Dr. A. C. Craig, convenor of the Inter-Church 
Relations Committee resigned saying that “the Church of Scotland has today made 
a switch in policy.” 
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Following this decision the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, declared 
that he did “not think that any question of superior or inferior, greater or less, 
should arise’ and urged “further exploration” of the issue. The Church of Scotland 
has enlarged the membership of the Inter-Church Relations Committee, which 
will continue to have responsibility for any further conversations, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. William Tindal. Despite the negative vote of the General 
Assembly and the acrimonius debate concentrated on the word “bishops” many 
feel, as Denis Duncan, Editor of the British Weekly, wrote during the controversy : 
“‘the report has been much more accepted (in spirit, not practical detail) than it might 
well have been.’ (See Neill pp. 84-86; ER 1954 pp. 312-313; ER 1955 p. 90; ER 
1957 pp. 298-299.) 


Anglican-Methodist Conversations 


‘For the first time in history representatives of the Church of England, appointed 
at the request of the two convocations, have met representatives of the Methodist 
Church, appointed at the request of the Methodist Conference, in official conversa- 
tions of church unity.”” These opening sentences of the report Conversations between 
the Church of England and the Methodist Church: An Interim Statement indicate 
its importance; the latter part of the title indicates its self-imposed limitations. 
The publication of the report in 1958 marks the first stage of conversations between 
the two bodies arising out of the meeting between representatives of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Evangelical Free Churches in England, a report on which was 
published in 1950 as Church Relations in England. The Faith and Order Committee 
of the Methodist Church proposed in 1953 that steps should be taken “in the 
promotion of Intercommunion with the Church of England” and in 1955 both 
churches agreed to enter into consultation. Five meetings of the Committee of 
representatives, twelve from each side, were held between 1956 and the date of 
the publication of the report. 

A comment on the discussions which appeared in a church paper in Ceylon 
was illustrated by a cartoon of a Methodist parson and an Anglican priest coyly 
holding hands but looking in opposite directions ! The report itself seems to evidence 
greater unanimity than that. There is, however, an apparent divergence between 
the course of discussions between Episcopalians and Methodists in England and 
America. In the United States conversations have been going on since 1942 and 
since 1948 the basis of discussion has been the exploration of intercommunion as 
the means to organic union following on the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Cambridge 
sermon in 1946. In the English report it is stated : “Intercommunion by itself, as the 
experience of the Free Churches indicates, does not bring fuller union nearer. In 
the course of our discussions, we have been led with impressive unanimity to the 
conviction that nothing short of organic unity, whatever form it may take, should be 
our final goal.” And, as the Bulletin of the British Council of Churches comments : 
“This implies, in a sense, a rejection of the basic idea of Dr. Fisher’s sermon in 1946 
from which these conversations sprang.” (The Church in the World, No. 76, 2) 

Perhaps forewarned by the reception of the Anglican-Presbyterian report, the 
Committee inserted a paragraph, in italics, to emphasize the limitations of their 
work : ““We make no recommendations at this stage, but report the results of our 
deliberations so far to our respective churches. Our statement is simply an interim 
report.” Nevertheless, as a Guardian commentator notes, “it takes in some ways 
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an even longer step towards reunion than did the famous Anglican-Presbyterian 
report” by underlining so emphatically visible, organic unity as the ultimate goal, 
by its suggestion of an interim stage of “parallelism-in-unity” which would involve 
**the unification of both ministries at the start’ (italics those of the Committee), and 
its apparent endorsement of the principles of unification of the ministry contained 
in the Plans of Union for Ceylon and for North India and Pakistan. 

The Lambeth Conference said that it “encourages continuance of the conversa- 
tions with a view to the making of concrete proposals, as offering a possible first 
step on the way to reunion in the particular historic understanding that organic 
union is definitely accepted as the final goal, and that any plans for the interim 
stage of intercommunion are definitely linked with provisions for the steady growing 
together of the churches concerned.’ On its side, the Methodist Conference in 
1959 adopted a resolution “rejoicing” that the unity talks with the Church of England 
are to proceed “‘on the widest possible basis.”” Before the vote, Principal Harold 
Roberts, chairman of the church’s committee conducting the conversations, had 
assured the delegates that theological conversations are only one element in the move- 
ment towards unity and declared: “I hope that all over the country we are going 
to have groups composed of Anglicans and Methodists studying the subject of unity.” 
It is not yet clear whether any special efforts will be made to consider the somewhat 
different lines being taken by the American and English committees considering 
Methodist-Episcopalian relations. (See Neill pp. 81-94 ; ER 1954 p. 312 ; ER 1955 pp. 
90-91; ER 1957 p. 298.) 


Free Church Union 


The Free Church Federal Council at its meeting in 1958 appointed a Commission 
to consider the possibility of Free Church union. On a vote it was decided by a 
decisive majority to omit any mention of negotiations with the Anglicans and the 
debate ended with the acceptance nemine contradicente of the resolution that the 
executive committee should take the necessary steps in consultation with the consti- 
tuent denominations to appoint a Commission to consider this. 

In 1959, on the basis of consideration of statements from the four major denomina- 
tions concerned, a special Committee of the Executive reported to the meeting of 
the Federal Council that to attempt organic union at this juncture would not be 
timely, stating : ““That the urgent preliminary need of the Free Churches is that they 
should enter into full and frank conversation concerning the fundamental basis 
of faith and polity. No steps toward greater unity can advisedly be taken until 
certain theological and ecclesiological questions have been answered, such, for 
example, as those concerning the nature of the Church and Ministry and the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism.”’ It was recommended that the Council “set up a Commission to 
examine and report on these matters, with special charge to review the part 


taken by the Free Churches in inter-church discussions in England during recent years, 
and to report on the theological and ecclesiological conditions for Free Church union.” 


Italy 


An earlier movement towards union between the Chiesa Evangelica Metodista 
(Methodist) and the Chiesa Evangelica Valdese (Waldensian) was temporarily 
arrested through the unwillingness of the Waldensians to abandon the ancient name 
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of their church. In 1956 the Waldensian Synod resolved to promote the union of 
all Italian evangelical bodies rather than only the two. At the Synod of 1957 a definite 
“plan of cooperation” with the Methodist Church of Italy was adopted which 
recognized the community of faith existing between Waldensians and Methodist 
and instructing the Synod’s executive to discuss practical cooperation with the standing 
committee of the Methodist Church. The Waldensian proposals included : mutual 
recognition of ministries, exchange of representatives at various church meetings 
such as pastoral conferences, close cooperation in minority parishes, possible joint 
pastorates, and mutual admission into church membership in areas served by a 
pastor of one church only. The annual Synod of the Methodist Church in 1958 
unanimously endorsed the proposals to “integrate” activities and, though pro- 
posals for full organic union are dropped for the time, the present agreement means 
a recognition of the validity of the ministries of both churches, intercommunion, and 
provision for local pastors to serve both Waldensians and Methodists. (See ER 1955 
p. 79; ER 1957 p. 300.) 


Netherlands 


Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk — Remonstrantse Broederschap 


At the Synod of Dordrecht (1619) a group of the Reformed Church called the 
““Remonstranten” were expelled over the question of double predestination and 
founded a new church. In 1953 the two churches, the Netherlands Reformed Church 
and the Remonstrant Brotherhood, appointed a joint committee for discussions 
on church union. Both churches are now considering a report which includes pro- 


posals for guest-memberships in one another’s congregations, intercommunion, and 
inter-celebration of the sacraments. 


Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk — Evangelisch Lutherse Kerk 

For many years the Netherlands Reformed Church and the Lutheran Church 
practised intercommunion as well as pulpit exchange. In 1953 a joint committee 
was appointed which produced a Consensus regularizing these practices; this 
was accepted by the synods of both churches in 1956. The agreement also provided 
for intercelebration by ministers of the two churches, dependent on the discretion 
of the authorities of the local congregations. Alterations in the church orders of 
the two bodies to make provision for these changes have now been made. Prof. 
C. W. MOnnich and Prof. G. C. van Niftrik have published Hervormd Luthers 
gesprek over het Avondmaal (1958) on the Consensus concerning Holy Communion 
and a similar Consensus has been reached on Baptism. (See ER 1957 p. 285.) 


Remonstrantse Broedershap — Doopsgezinde Broedershap 


In the summer of 1958 the Remonstrant Brotherhood and the Mennonite Brother- 
hood appointed a joint committee for consideration of practical steps of coopera- 
tion through guest-membership, intercommunion, and intercelebration, and to 
consider the basic points of agreement and difference in ecclesiological outlook. 


Reformed — Anglican Conversations 


In 1958 a theological conference was held between representatives appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and representatives of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church. The request for these discussions came officially from the Netherlands 
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Reformed Church and as the Lambeth Report says: “marks a new development 
in relations between the Anglican Communion and particular churches so far as 
the continent of Europe is concerned.” 


Ecumenical Council in the Netherlands 


In 1957 the Council issued a letter at Whitsunside to the presbyteries and church 
councils of the member churches in which “alarm” is expressed over “‘the easy way 
in which most Christians take church divisions as a matter of course.” They are 
asked to consider ways such as common Bible study, joint meetings of church coun- 
cils, invitations to one anothers meetings, cooperation in evangelism, youth work, 
social service, and occasional common services of worship including Holy Com- 
munion as a “beautiful sign” and a “clear evidence of our unity in Christ.”” The 
churches were asked to consider these matters in congregational sessions as well 
as with other churches in their neighbourhood in light of the fact many, especially 
the youth, were waiting “impatiently” for greater evidences of Christian unity, 
especially in common service, and that unity “is Christ’s will and the world has 
a right to it. Together with the other churches in your town you have a mission 
towards all men who live in your district.” The letter was addressed to the 
Armenian Church, the Dutch Reformed Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Old Catholic Church, the General Mennonite Society, the Union of 
Baptist Congregations, and the Moravian Church. 


Sweden 


Controversy has flared over the question of the ordination of women in the 
Church of Sweden and raised the possibility of a “confessional front” being set up 
within the national Lutheran church. The Rev. Gunnar Rosendahl, one of the 
leaders of the movement opposing the ordination of women, has said that if steps 
are taken in this direction it “‘must be expected that a confessional front will be 
established in the church with members who are bound to refuse collaboration 
with bishops, clergymen, deacons and laymen who accept women pastors,” and 
justifies this as “‘a sound break because it will be an expression of the inner 
rupture and the schism resulting from the ordination of women pastors.” One of 
the points under discussion is the possible repercussions of this in the relations 
between the Church of Sweden and the Anglican Communion. 


NEAR EAST 


The Near East Christian Council, which was founded in 1927, is an organ of 
ecumenical cooperation for churches and missions “in an area extending from 
Morocco and Algiers in the west to Iran ard Arabia in the east, and from Turkey 
in the north to Sudan and Ethiopia in the South,” as a brochure of the council 
describes it. Though the council does not endorse the aim of church union, it does 
keep in contact with the union discussions of its participating bodies and provide 
information on them. 


Both in the South Sudan and in Iran preliminary plans for church union have 
been drawn up and have been very carefully studied. Negotiations are technically 
still proceeding but little progress has been made recently. In both cases the two 
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largest Protestant groups in the area, the Presbyterians and Anglicans, are parties 
to the conversations. 

Within Syria and Lebanon negotiations are moving forward with some success 
for the union of all Presbyterian and Reformed churches. These are: the Synod 
of Syria and Lebanon, the National Evangelical Church of Beirut, the National 
Evangelical Church of Damascus, the Presbyterian Churches of Nebk (cared for at 
present by the Danish Lutheran Mission to the Orient) and the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Churches of the Latakia district. 

In 1955 a document was issued “Evangelical Union as Called For by the Con- 
ference of the Leaders of the Evangelical Churches in Arab Countries.”” A report 
of a conference held in Beirut in April 1955, it describes the initiation of a project 
of church union on a much wider scale between Presbyterian, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Congregational, and Baptist churches in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, 
and North Sudan. Little progress has been made, though committees still exist 
for carrying forward negotiations and there is still, according to observers, some 
interest for it in the churches. 


Coptic Orthodox Church (Egypt) — Orthodox Church in Ethiopia 


With the consecration of the first patriarch of the established Orthodox Church 
in Ethiopia in 1959, an agreement was reached between the Egyptian Coptic Orthodox 
Church and the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, thus ending the dispute between them 
regarding autonomy. It has been agreed that although the Ethiopian Church will 
now have its own patriarch instead of an archbishop as before, the Egyptian Coptic 
Church will continue to retain the supremacy; though ‘“‘a limited number” of 
representatives of the Ethiopian Church may in future participate in the election 
of the patriarch of the See of St. Mark in Cairo. 


NORTH AMERICA 


It is popularly supposed that most of the great advances in church union in modern 
church history have been made in the lands of the “younger” churches. If North 
America is included in such a category — but only if it is — such a generalization 
is true, for it is in the area of the New World that some of the most significant and 
far-reaching steps have been taken, not only in the last fifty years but in the most 
recent ones. Though America is renowned for its sectarian proliferation, many 
of the great churches of the United States and Canada are united bodies, and hardly 
one of these bodies is not in one stage or another of further union negotiation. 


Canada 


Anglican Church of Canada — United Church of Canada — Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


Representatives of the Anglican Church and the United Church have been engaged 
in discussions for fifteen years seeking an agreed basis of union. In 1950 the General 
Council of the United Church declared that in a united church “the continuance 
of the episcopate in some constitutional form should be effectively maintained,” 
the Anglican committee taking the position that a combination of the episcopacy 
and conciliar system of government is possible. In spite of this, no acceptable plan 
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has been developed. In 1956 both churches resolved to continue efforts to find an 
acceptable basis of union, at the same time exploring possibilities of union with 
other churches. Since that time considerable concern has been expressed at the 
slow progress in church union in Canada. In the spring of 1958 the Anglican bishop 
of Toronto, the Rt. Rev. F. H. Wilkinson, told delegates to the 106th annual synod 
of the Toronto diocese that proposals for establishment of a mutually acceptable 
ministry should have been carried into effect : ““The benefits which would have been 
realised through such an experimental scheme would have far outweighted any 
mistakes or difficulties created.”” And in September 1958 the General Council of 
the United Church of Canada heard reports of an “unmistakable apathy” toward 
merger of the United Church and the Anglican Church, and the suggestion was made 
that the “time has come when the Anglican Church should make it plain whether 
it really wishes to continue these conversations or whether it now desires to terminate 
them.” The Council then turned to the possibility of union with the Presbyterian 
Church as a “‘sister church.” Though about 70 % of the Presbyterian congregations 
in Canada have joined in the union with the Methodists and Congregationalists 
since 1925, the Presbyterian Church in Canada stayed out at the time of the merger. 

Following this request from the United Church, the Anglican Church’s Executive 
Council decided to renew discussions and to hold a combined meeting of the church's 
House of Bishops and its Reunion Committee to consider this question. An outline 
scheme prepared by Anglican and United Church leaders has now been prepared 
and is under consideration by a group of theologians, and will later be circulated 
for general discussion. One of the key issues underlying the present conversations 
is the question of the priorities to be given to national and confessional interests in 
church union. As an editorial in the Canadian Churchman, official organ of the 
Anglican Church, written by A. Gordon Baker, editor and general manager of the 
monthly, put it : “It would seem to us much more profitable to complete the union 
of groups with a common background and tradition before looking for immediate 
response further afield... Of what advantage would it be to become part of a great 
national Church if it would mean separation from a world-wide communion embracing 
customs and tradition of often wider divergence ?”” There are, of course, equally strong 
views on the other side. (See Neill pp. 76-79 ; ER 1955 pp. 76-77 ; ER 1957 p. 287). 


Lutheran Churches in Canada 


The seven synods of Canadian Lutheranism are considering merging and with- 
drawing from their parent churches in the United States. At a two-day meeting 
in Winnipeg in September 1958, forty-five delegates engaged in “exploratory con- 
versations”’ on this question. Though having no power to commit their churches in 
any way, thirty of those participating in the discussions had been sent by official 
action of their respective bodies, including the four Canadian districts of the Lutheran 
Church Missouri Synod. Though hesitancy has been expressed in some quarters 
about the wisdom of seeking merger “at this time,”’ even the traditionally isolationist 
Missouri Synod favours a united Canadian Lutheran church providing a satisfactory 
doctrinal basis can be agreed upon. The American Lutheran Church, the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and the Augustana Lutheran Church have given the 
proposal a clear “‘go ahead” according to a report presented by Dr. G. O. Evenson. 
The church would have about 250,000 members and the organizational pattern 
proposed to the meeting includes three basic regional units. (See ER 1955 p. 77.) 
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Following the merger talks, the decision of the Missouri Synod to set up the first 
independent Lutheran church in Canada was announced. Three of the synod’s 
Canadian districts were reorganized into ““The Lutheran Church in Canada,” making 
up a membership of 73,000. The purpose of the move was to establish charter status 
in Canada. It was explained that “the new organization in no way alters our present 
status with the Missouri Synod.” Similar organizational patterns have been used 
by Missouri Synod districts in England and Brazil. The church officials also gave 
assurances that the formation of the new body would not stand in the way of further 
union discussions with other Lutheran bodies in Canada. 


Anglican Church of Canada — Polish National Catholic Church of America 


An intercommunion agreement has been reached between the Anglican Church 
of Canada and the Polish National Catholic Church of America. The Polish Church 
was formed in 1904 in Pennsylvania and has about 300,000 members in the United 
States, Canada and Poland. In Canada the church has congregations in several 


places. It is a member of the Old Catholic Church Union and the World Council 
of Churches. 


A service was held in November 1958 in St James’ Cathedral in Toronto marking 
recognition of the intercommunion arrangement. Two bishops from the Polish 
Church, one from the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and most 
of the Anglican bishops in Canada attended the service. In a statement issued before- 
hand, the Anglican General Synod said that the special service would help to show 
to the people of Canada, “particularly the Polish people, that there is another church 


serving them in freedom and ready to form congregations in Canadian cities.” 


The United States of America 
I. Mergers 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA 


In any one year the completion of negotiations and the establishment of a new 
church is exceptional. As Dr. Visser *t Hooft said at the assembly establishing the 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA on May 28th, 1958, though this has been 
called “the ecumenical age” such church unions are “still relatively rare.’’ This 
assembly marked the creation of the largest body in the world-wide Presbyterian 
family, merging the Presbyterian Church in the USA and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Involving more than three million members and 9,642 
local congregations, the first act of the merged church was the participation in the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion by the 1,200 commissioners from the two bodies 
who were assembled for the event. Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor of Pittsburgh — Xenia 
Theological Seminary, a member of the smaller of the two merging churches, was 
elected the first moderator. 

The plan originally included the Presbyterian Church in the US (Southern), but 
that church turned down the plan of union. Leaders of the new church, however, 
said that the “door was open” for further discussions. It has been reported by the 
Stated Clerk of the United Presbyterian Church in the USA, Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, that the merger of the boards, agencies and judicatories has proceeded much 
more rapidly than anticipated. By January 1, 1959, all presbyteries and synods 
were merged and the boards and agencies were working together, the majority of 
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them having already officially merged. Many local churches are also in the process 
of negotiations for merger. At the meeting of the General Assembly of the church 
held in Pittsburgh in 1958 a committee on church union was appointed to represent 
the United Presbyterian Church in union discussions which may be proposed in 
the future. A letter have been sent to nine American sister churches in the Reformed 
and Presbyterian traditions inviting them to enter into unity discussions with the 
new body. (See Neill pp. 46-48; ER 1954 p. 309; ER 1955 pp. 86-87; ER 1957 
pp. 295-296.) 


United Church of Christ 


The other chief church union in the United States in the period 1957-59 was the 
United Church of Christ formed in June 1957 from the Congregational Christian 
General Council and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. It has been considered 
by many to be of peculiar ecumenical significance on the American scene; as the 
Disciples’ Council on Christian Unity has said of it : ““The United Church is in some 
ways the most significant union that has taken place in our country, since it has united 
two denominations of very different backgrounds and polity, and has done so in 
such a way as deliberately to invite and encourage further union with other bodies.” 
The new church has a combined membership of more than 2,140,000 in some 8,310 
congregations. A thirty-member special commission has drafted a constitution for 
the denomination which was submitted to the United Church’s General Synod in 
1959 and approved. The constitution now must be ratified by two-thirds of the 
Congregational conferences and the Evangelical and Reformed synods before it is 
Officially accepted. The co-presidents of the United Church, Dr. James E. Wagner 
and Dr. Fred Hoskins told the executive council “tan increasing sense of oneness” 
was growing among the congregations involved in the union. Even in those areas 
where opposition to the merger had been the strongest “rapidly expanding pro- 
grammes of co-operation, coordination and fellowship” were reported, including 
use of the name of the United Church of Christ on church bulletin boards, in news- 
paper advertising, church building projects, evangelism and programmes for youth 
and lay men and women. Informal talks have also begun with united churches in 
other parts of the world, for example, in India, Germany and Canada, and there 
are plans to explore “the future witness of interconfessional united churches in general 
ecumenical conversations.”” A new Statement of Faith for the United Church of 
Christ was adopted at the second General Synod when it met in Oberlin, Ohio in 
July 1959. (See Neill pp. 61-64 ; ER 1954 pp. 306-307 ; ER 1955 pp. 82-83 ; ER 1957 
pp. 292-293.) 


Danish Baptist General Conference: American Baptist Convention 

Size in itself is not, of course, the ultimate criterion for judging the difficulties 
involved in achieving church union, and mergers involving small groups may also 
be significant signs of ecumenical progress. After having worked in the United States, 
first among Danish immigrants, since 1856, the 2,250-member Danish Baptist 
General Conference voted in 1958 to disband and join the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. Though services held in Danish have been rare in recent years and many 
local churches have already belonged to the American Convention, it was only in 
1958 that the full union was consummated and the denomination’s 83 congrega- 
tions were welcomed into the larger Convention. 
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ll. Negotiations 


Disciples of Christ 


Intimately connected with the United Church scheme have been the Disciples 
of Christ who have considered it their historic mission to witness to and work for 
the unity of the Church. Since 1912 the Disciples and Congregationalists have 
conferred on union plans. In 1947 the Buffalo Convention of Disciples authorized 
the Council on Christian Unity (the association of the Disciples given special respon- 
sibility for promoting Christian unity and ecumenical relations) to explore possibilities 
of participation in the Congregational/Christian — Evangelical and Reformed 
merger. In 1956 the Des Moines Convention of Disciples reaffirmed this action. 
On the occasion of the Uniting Assembly of the United Church of Christ in 1957 
the Disciples issued a Call to Prayer, sent an enlarged delegation to the Assembly, 
and the Cleveland Convention in the same year authorized the Council on Christian 
Unity to be ready to respond to overtures from the United Church. At present, 
Disciple delegates are participating in the United Church Commission drafting 
a Statement of Faith and a like Commission drafting a Constitution. The Council 
has also undertaken ten Area Unity Consultations for 1958-59, including study 
of the implications of union with the United Church, and a “10-Year Programme 
of Acquaintance with the United Church of Christ.” Cooperative endeavours in 
such fields as student work, federated churches, ministers’ institutes, seminary 
lectureship exchanges, have already begun. The Council also has a special Commit- 
tee on Relations with Churches and Union Movements Abroad which has under 
consideration inter-church relations in Thailand, Germany, Italy, North India 
Pakistan, Jamaica, Mexico, South India, Great Britain and Orthodox countries. 
(See Neill pp. 66-69; ER 1954 p. 310; ER 1957 p. 296.) 


American Lutherans 


Among the Lutherans two large mergers are under way. One scheme involves 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran Church and the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and is expected to be realized in 1960. That 
year has been set as the “target date” by the Joint Union Committee for the constitut- 
ing convention. The new body, to be called the American Lutheran Church, will 
have over two million members. The Lutheran Free Church, originally a participant 
in the negotiations, withdrew in 1956 after a referendum among its congregations 
fell 35 votes short of attaining the three-fourths majority needed for continued 
participation ; though consideration is being given to plans for reopening negotiations 
with the other three bodies. (See Neill pp. 43-45; ER 1954 pp. 307-308; ER 1955 
p. 84; ER 1957 pp. 293-294.) 

The other merger includes the United Lutheran Church, the Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod). In 1955 the United Lutheran Church 
in America and the Augustana Church joined “‘in extending invitations to all Lutheran 
church bodies to participate in merger discussions looking toward organic union,” 
and letters of invitation were issued over the signatures of the presidents of the two 
churches to fourteen American Lutheran church bodies. Two of the invited churches 
accepted the invitation, and in December 1956 forty-six commissioners met in Chicago 
to begin negotiations and to form the Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity. In 
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March 1959 the commissioners gave provisional approval to a document setting 


forth an organizational and doctrinal basis for the new church, though the name 
of the new body is still under discussion. According to the tentative time-schedule 
the formation of the three-million member body may be completed as early as 1961. 
The Commission also accepted an invitation from the Joint Union Committee for 
the proposed American Lutheran Church for a conference in 1959 with the object 
of fostering fraternal understanding between the merged churches. (See Neill p. 46; 
ER 1954 p. 314; ER 1955 pp. 83-85; ER 1957 p. 293.) 

The third large bloc in American Lutheranism, the Lutheran Church Missouri 
Synod, with over two million members, is not engaged in either scheme for merger 
at the moment. It has, however, officially accepted an invitation from the National 
Lutheran Council to participate in discussions of present and future cooperative 
activities in American Lutheranism, with the proviso that “doctrinal questions 
are primary on the agenda.” 


Pilgrim Holiness Church: Wesleyan Methodist Church of America 


In March 1957 a ten-member joint commission of the Pilgrim Holiness Church 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Church of America, two bodies both in the Wesleyan 
tradition of fundamental early Methodism, recommended union of the two churches. 
At the 23rd quadrennial General Conference of the Pilgrim Holiness Church in 
June 1958, the delegates approved the proposed merger, which if consummated 
would create a new church of about 100,000 communicant members in 2,000 widely 
scattered congregations. 


Unitarian Universalist Association 


A merger has been agreed upon by the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America. Under discussion for more than twelve years and 
negotiated by a twelve-member special commission since 1955, the union has now 
been approved by the two bodies. The plan of union brings together 105,000 Unita- 
rians and 75,000 Universalists and is to be known as the “Unitarian Universalist 
Association.” Final vote on the merger took place in Syracuse, New York, at a joint 
session of the representatives of the two bodies ; it becomes effective, if ratified by 
the membership, in May 1961. 


lI. Conversations 


A number of other churches in the United States are engaged in theological 
conversations both within and between confessional “families.”” Such discussions 
of questions of faith and order are, of course, important even if sometimes remote 
steps toward actual negotiations leading to church union. 

The Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, for example, in its report for the triennium 1955-58 for the General Conven- 
tion told of the letters written at the start of the triennium to the Methodist Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the USA and the United Lutheran Church inviting 
negotiations. The Presbyterians and Lutherans declined for the present because 
of prior commitment to efforts to achieve unity with fellow Presbyterian and Lutheran 
bodies. Conversations, however, went on with the Methodists, concentrating 
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especially on the possibilities for achieving intercommunion on the basis of a State- 
ment of Faith and Order and a mutually recognized historic episcopate. Discussions 
were first begun between the Joint Commission and the Commission on Church 
Union of the Methodist Church in 1942, and have continued with joint meetings 
once or more annually since 1948. 

The agreed basis of discussion since 1948 has been the exploration of the possibil- 
ities of intercommunion as an approach to organic union. In April 1958 the chairmen 
of the two unity commissions, Bishop F. B. Newell of the Methodist Church and 
Bishop R. F. Gibson of the Protestant Episcopal Church issued jointly on behalf 
of the commissions “‘tentative suggestions for reaching intercommunion between 
the Methodist Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church.”’ In their present form 
the proposals do not represent the final thought of either commission, but rather 
a general meeting of minds on how an approach to intercommunion might be made. 
No definite action was asked, therefore, of the convention of either church: the 
proposals were simply presented for information and further discussion. The joint 
report indicates agreement between the two commissions on Biblical authority, 
acceptance of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the place of the two dominical 
Sacraments, and the intention to maintain the historic threefold ministry. Six basic 
presuppositions are listed for conducting their discussions, including: ‘*(3) Since 
no communion in divided Christendom alone can embody the fullness of the universal 
Church, both Episcopalians and Methodists would expect to come closer to that 
fullness through the sharing of the gifts of God in fellowship and intercommunion 
with one another.” The Lambeth Conference of 1958 took note of the conversations 
and “encouraged continuance”’ of them, “but on the understanding that organic 
union is definitely accepted as the final goal, and that any plans for the interim 
stage of intercommunion are definitely linked with provisions for the steady growing 
together of the churches concerned.”’ (It is interesting that the report of the parallel 
discussions in Great Britain, Conversations between the Church of England and the 
Methodist Church : an Interim Statement, takes a somewhat less hopeful view of 
the possibilities of intercommunion.) (See Neill pp. 69-70 ; ER 1954 p. 308 ; ER 1955 
pp. 85-86; ER 1957 pp. 294-295.) 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church, itself a body resulting from previous 
mergers, has a Commission on Church Federation and Union, the chairman being 
Bishop Reuben H. Mueller and secretary Bishop J. Gordon Howard. The 1950 
General Conference of the EUBC had affirmed “that the Commission on Church 
Federation and Union of the EUBC be urged to explore carefully and sympathetically 
church union with other denominations of kindred spirit’? and the 1954 General 
Conference : ““We declare our purpose to be aggressive in our earnest desire to seek 
fellowship, cooperation and, if possible, union with other communions of the total 
Christian Church.’ In 1958 the General Conference on the recommendation of 
the Commission had proposed that the Commission continue the exploratory discus- 
sions begun with the Commission on Church Union of the Methodist Church, and 
resolved that the Commission “further study and explore the possible advantages 
and the potential problems involved in organic union with the Methodist Church” 
and “continue exploratory conversations... for the purpose of developing possible 
bases of consideration for union.” It also recommended “‘continuance of conversa- 
tions between the Fraternal Relations Committee of the Church of the Brethren... 
for the purpose of establishing closer cooperation between our two denominations.” 
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The possibilities of similar discussions with other denominations is also being con- 
sidered. 

The Fraternal Relations Committee was constituted in 1931 by the Church of 
the Brethren as a means “to respond to the promptings of the Holy Spirit to unity 
and mission and the procedure enabling her to answer the overtures of other churches 
to engage in mutual conversations.”’ A special group set up to study “The Purpose 
and Function of the Fraternal Relations Committee’’ recommended to the Annual 
Conference in 1958 that the Committee “be encouraged to implement the decisions 
of 1927 and 1955 and in keeping with the prompting of the Holy Spirit and the 
polity of the Church of the Brethren receive and seek conversation with other Chris- 
tian churches relative to closer co-operation and mutual discussion of worship, 
faith, witness, nurture, stewardship and service,” and that it should report yearly 
to the Annual Conference. 


Polish National Catholic Church 


Reunification of the Polish National Catholic Church of America and its branch 
in Poland, which broke its ties with the mother church in America in 1951, is now 
under discussion. The first meeting was held in Scranton in 1959 between officials 
of the two bodies. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Brazil 


Hope for the “eventual reunion” of the two major Presbyterian churches in 


Brazil, the 110,000 member Presbyterian Church of Brazil and the Independent 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil numbering 35,000 members, was voiced in a joint 
bulletin produced in 1959 by the two bodies to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of Presbyterian work in the country. Such a reunion would end a 56 year rift 
between the two churches. The bulletin indicated cooperative activities undertaken, 
especially in preparation for the General Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
which met at Sao Paulo in the summer of 1959. 


Jamaica 


In 1957 A Proposed Basis of Union was prepared by the Jamaica Church Union 
Commission. Five churches are included : the Congregational Union, the Disciples 
of Christ, the Methodist Church, the Moravian Church, and the Presbyterian Church. 
It is also planned to have discussions with the Church of England in Jamaica. 

On the date of publication of the Basis, January 2, 1958, a one-day conference 
was held with 133 full-time workers of the uniting churches in attendance. The 
Basis, which is modelled on church union schemes in India, was discussed in small 
groups and several suggestions were made for alterations and modifications. 

The Commission accepted a draft motion for transmission to the annual meetings : 
“That the ... Church, and the other churches of the Commission, acting, as we 
believe, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, do hereby declare before God and 
the world that we renew our covenant to unite together, and we solemnly covenant 
that we will seek to lead our church into a consummation of this Proposed Basis 
of Union now accepted by this Synod or Assembly.” 

A full-time secretary, the Rev. Mungo Carrick, has been appointed for the Church 
Union Commission. (See ER 1957 p. 291.) 
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Uruguay 

The Federation of churches of Uruguay was formed in 1956 and has been largely 
concerned with matters of practical cooperation. The Waldensian and Methodist 
Churches have, however, been in conversation on the possibilities of closer relations 
and have a committee, “‘a amiento” (to bring nearer), that meets once or twice 
a year, besides an annual meeting of pastors of the two churches. In 1958 Bishop 
Stephen Neill was the guest speaker and at their request spoke on the themes : “Co- 
operation and Unity” and “Advances in Faith and Order.” 


Conclusion 

In the Preface of Towards Church Union :; 1937-1952 Bishop Stephen Neill dis- 
claims any hope of giving his work (in the words of the historian Steven Runciman) 
‘“‘an integrated and even an epical quality that no composite volume can achieve.” 
It is always difficult to trace the precise line between a factual and an analytical 
survey. This present effort is to a great degree the former and can hardly be more 
within the short compass allowed it. If, however, there are errors of fact, or cases 
of misrepresentation, the Faith and Order office would be grateful to have suggestions 
for corrections and additions in future editions. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GUIDE FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Drafted by Research Institute of Mission of the United Church of Christ 
in Japan and approved by the Executive Committee of this Church in 1953. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 


The Christian’s action in society is that of one who serves God the Creator 
of heaven and earth, the heavenly Father who revealed Himself in Christ. 
While is he engaged in His work of love the form of the Christian’s work is 
similar to that of those who do the work of this world, but the motive is 
entirely different. 

History is in the hand of the Creator-God and holds order and purpose. 
Man, the creature, can know the meaning of history and rightly participate 
in the processes of history only as one who knows God, loves God and serves 
God. When he forgets these things he becomes the enemy of God and invites 


social disorder. In that case man, while seeking justice, is led into oppression ; 
while praying for peace he is swept into war. As man’s conquest of nature 
proceeds, paradoxically the fear of destruction deepens. Man, whether he 
realizes it or not, stands under the judgment of God and in the shadow of 
death. 


Nevertheless, He who is true God and true man, Jesus Christ, stands 
here with us where we now stand. Despite the fact that we have rebelled 
against God, Christ in the cross has conquered the power of sin and death, 
bestowing upon us freedom and calling us to serve the will of God. 
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In all his earthly ethical action the Christian is aware of the limitations 
of human action and must resolutely separate himself from illusions like those 
of idealistic ethics, which dream of a kingdom of human moral perfection 
and seek it in the direction of humanistic social achievement. However, 
rejoicing that God deigns to use even sinful men as His instruments, we do 
not retreat from historical realities, filled as they are with suffering and despair, 
but, looking forward to the time when Our Lord will come again in glory 
according to His promise, as Judge and King, to perfect all things, we enter 
into these realities with Christ. Christians, as new men, that is as forgiven 
sinners because they affirm the sovereignty of God in spite of all the sins of 
men over every realm of life, are able with hope and courage to stand up 
against the power of the evil of this world and the threat of death. Man’s 
justification is by faith alone, never by works. However, the faith on which 
grace is bestowed unceasingly demands works of love. He who is justified 
by faith hears God’s voice saying, “Relate yourself to your neighbour in love.” 
The neighbour whom we now encounter must be encountered as one who is 
the “‘mask of God,” one who, here in time, stands before us with an aspect 
of the eternal. In the fellowship in which God is central, love demands justice 
and justice is perfected in love. This justice constantly looks toward equality 
and freedom. Those who daily pray, ““Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” must seek unceasingly in every realm of life to establish justice 
and, through works of love, to fulfil the law of God. The Church, 
which is the Body of Christ, is the place where the truth of the incarnation 
is to be declared, and is a house of prayer in which fellowship and the 
building up of the new man in Christ are brought to pass. Churches every- 
where, cooperating with one another, through witness to the love of God 
and through deeds, must challenge the evil and sin of the world and give a 
responsible answer to the summons of the God who even now is working 

in history. 

Man as he is seen in the Bible is an individual in fellowship with others. 
The community of love does not permit deviation in the direction either of 
individualism or of collectivism. Individualism without community is in 
danger of turning into anarchy ; a collectivism which destroys the freedom 
of the individual is in danger of falling into tyranny. The individual, who, 
as a personality informed by love in faith, stands before God, assuredly 
realizes responsible fellowship with his neighbour ; apart from such fellowship 
neither the individual nor the collective has meaning. In Christian ethics 
the standard by which we judge whether a thing is good or evil is its relation- 
ship to the fellowship of love. That which serves life in fellowship is good ; 
the loss of fellowship is evil. The attempt to relate the orders of marriage, 
the family, economics, politics and culture to the community of love must 
itself be the beginning and the end of Christian social action. 


17 
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Because all human action is constantly conditioned by material or social 
factors and is subject to laws peculiar to these conditioning factors, we must 
respect the achievement of science. However this is not to deny the special 
truth which Christian ethics has to proclaim ; for this reason, that real social 
action takes shape at the point where ethical evaluations come into contact 
with economic, political and other skills of public life. Since God requires 
of us actual deeds and not merely volition, we must confront an impersonal 
realm qualitatively different from that of faith, but we must not let this make 
us lose the direction which Christian ethics gives. 

This, however, does not make it possible for us immediately to formulate 
a so called “Christian social programme.” We are still sinners, though we 
are forgiven, and when we regard our own ideas, just as they are, as though 
they were a kind of divine order and then directly join “Christian” to “social” 
we always err. Nevertheless we are not as Christians permitted to evade 
our ethical proclamation in the face of the endlessly changing social situation. 
What we must proclaim is never a set of fixed formulae, but rather the decision 
of faith made in the midst of the process of history. Accordingly, with sin- 
cerity and zeal we must boldly appeal to our brothers and sisters in the Lord. 


THE DIRECTION OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 


We Christians, here in the midst of the social realities of Japan, raise the 
following major social issues as those with which the Christian ought to be 
concerned. We must work and pray that they may be met with social action 
based on common responsibility in the midst of a changing society. 


I. Problems of World Peace 


1. The urgent demand of the Bible upon men in our present-day world, 
which, through the development of unprecedented powers of scientific devasta- 
tion, is rushing headlong into the crisis of this destruction, is for action in 
behalf of peace. 

2. Inthe aftermath of the Second World War, we emphasize the significance 
in world history of the peoples of all nations, particularly of our own nation, 
in newborn earnest prayer for peace. Firmly maintaining the spirit of the 9th 
article of the Japanese constitution, opposing re-armament, we are resolved 
to lay the foundation for world peace. 

3. Belonging as we do to the only country which has suffered from atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, we advocate the immediate cessation of the production, 
use and testing of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction. 


Together with this we work for a system of reduction of armaments founded 
upon mutual trust. 
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4. We recognize the importance of the United Nations as an agency for 
furthering world peace. We strive that the charter of the United Nations 
shall be still further improved and that the understanding and cooperation 
given by each member nation shall be greatly strengthened. Under the present 
condition of the confrontation of the two parts of the world, if a world war 
should once break out, the military independence of small nations would 
be annihilated. The small nations, instead of becoming a tool of the egoism 
of the opposing powers, must cooperate in the defense of the United Nations 
and exert their utmost efforts, before the fire of war is lighted, to be arbiters 
in the international struggle. 

5. Recognizing that economic rivalry between nations is one of the leading 
factors in the international struggle, we seek through the United Nations and 
other agencies to promote trade between all nations ; we oppose the erecting 
of tariff walls as an expression of the selfishness of one nation, and we believe 
that through the exchange of culture and techniques the advance of mutual 
aid must be promoted. 

The development of under-developed regions has now become a world 
responsibility. We must express the warning that the growth of economic 
blocs presents a major threat to international peace and we must urge upon 
political leaders that the development of these regions, through the direct 
cooperation of international agencies, be accelerated. 

6. It is the responsibility of each individual Christian, not only to 
speak and to pray for peace, but to have a part in any measure, public or 
private, which will aid in the realization of international peace. 


II. Political Problems 


1. Since the Christian does not recognize any other ultimate authority 
except our holy God, we do not think of the state as the ultimate source of 
justice but as its divinely ordained guardian. The state is historically constituted 
to serve the cause of the preservation and development of the various orders 
such as the family, economic life and culture. The authority of the state in 
a society of sinful men involves coercive power to restrain the selfishness of 
individuals and groups, but it is in danger, by reason of this supreme power, 
of absolutizing itself, of losing its character of service in the protection of the 
community, and of claiming a power that makes it a rebel against God. The 
Christian must so positively participate in politics as a citizen that the state 
fulfils its true function and that social justice becomes powerful. 

2. Though the state is the protector of culture it cannot be its creator. It 
must garantee the right and freedom of every individual and minority group 
to express religious, moral and political convictions. The freedom of the 


church, the family, the university and other non-political groups must always 
be respected by the state. 


17* 
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3. The responsibility of the state for economic welfare is daily increasing. 
The state, without any class bias, as the protector of social justice in economic 
life, must strive for welfare through stabilized production and just distribution. 
Through the overcoming of unemployment, low wages, bad working conditions, 
etc., it must promote the achievement of a comprehensive system of social 
security which will safeguard the life of the people. 

4. The closer the relation between economics and politics the greater 
becomes the danger of totalitarian state control ; nevertheless the distribution 
of power and the guarantees of freedom must be effected in such a way that 
the creativity of the individual is best enabled to serve the public interest. 
Especially must the Christian citizen as the conscience of society combat the 
bureaucratization which looks upon the people not as the ends of politics 
but as a means to state power. We must constantly strive to remind men of 
God’s purpose for the state and of His judgement upon its use of its power. 


Ill. Economic Problems 


1. The purpose of the economy is to serve the cause of community by 
means of cooperation and exchange in labour ; thus labour, having as its pur- 
pose the service of God, can maintain the character of a calling. According 
to the Bible wealth is a trust from God. Accordingly, ownership is recognized 
only to the degree that it serves the community. That kind of owership which 
simple serves the cause of an individualism that is lacking in community, or 
of a collectivism which destroys the freedom of the individual, is not per- 
missible. Neither must there be simply a mechanical equality, nor an equality 
which does violence to the dignity of the individual. 

2. The ethical problem which capitalism presents is that capitalistic private 
ownership, through an excessive concern for profit, comes to the point of 
forgetting its service to the community. A profit-centred economy, through 
separating work and the means of production and through making work 
a commodity, causes the dignity of labour to be lost and gives rise to class 
antagonism. When the pursuit of profit is idolized as the sole purpose of the 
economy, a culture in which men should rule over material things loses its 
character of service to the community, makes men into slaves of the material, 
and rebels against God. The Christian is called of God to transform the spirit 
of the economy and to work for the realization of a higher justice in the 
economy. 

3. In the conduct of industry the responsible creativity of owners and 
managers and the dignity of the workers as men must first of all be respected. 
The kind of thinking in capitalistic enterprise which holds that capital employs 
management and labour must be abolished. In socially useful productive 
enterprise, along with capital, manager and worker are necessary ; a dicta- 
torial position must not be accorded to capital alone. Efficiency in production 
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must not be impeded through the monopolization of capital and supply must 
not be crippled through irresponsible policies of trade. 

4. The Christian must rightly evaluate the réle of the sound labour union 
which struggles against exploitation and strives to create a better working 
environment for the worker, and he must do his utmost that labour unions, 
through just activities, shall restore the lost dignity of work. Workers, together 
with managers and operators, must cooperate for effective production which 
meets the needs of socially useful consumption. A just method of distribution 
must be socially established in advance in such a way that production may be 
increased through the joy of the workers in their work. 

5. Christians have an important responsibility for investigating the cause 
of the emergence of wide-spread unemployment and a low income class in 
spite of industrial development, and for cooperating to advance an economic 
policy which does away with that cause. The Christian must not try so hastily 
to get rid of Communism because of its atheistic ideology while neglecting 
the eradication of the root of the social illness which goes with that belief. 
This is a time of great social reformation when the Christian unintimidated 
by anyone must have courage. 

6. The population problem is one of the great obstacles on the road to 
a solution of the economic and social problems of Japan. While making 
every effort toward economic development ourselves we must appeal to the 
understanding cooperation of our brothers throughout the world with regard 
to matters of resources, international trade and immigration ; especially must 
we, as Christians, with unremitting zeal address the Church of the Lord of 
all nations. 

7. Farmers, who by means of excessive toil supply the basic needs of 
society, as persons handicapped economically are placed in circumstances 
where they must put up with an unfavorable social status. The state must 
formulate a radically new policy for the sake of the renovation of agriculture 
as a backward industry. We must rightly evaluate the social significance 
of the cooperative movement and strive to strengthen its development in 
order to protect the life of worker and farmer. 


8. In respect to persons who are maladjusted to society because of poverty, 
unemployment, illness or old age there remain unlimited duties for social 
security systems and for public and private social work. Christians have 
hitherto been pioneer workers for these things ; hereafter more than ever they 
must continue the struggle to advance them. 


IV. Problems of the Family 


1. Natural marriage is nothing but an eros institution ; the Christian 
discovers in this union and “I and thou” relationship of the fellowship of 
love. When sexual love is separated from the fellowship based on responsible 
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personal fidelity and is absolutized in itself, the individual converts the partner, 
as the object of his enjoyment, merely into an impersonal material means. 
This is the evil in the sex relationship. In today’s society where the ethics 
of man-woman relationships are being greatly shaken, the Church must 
zealously give direction for true married life. Where marriage has its true 
personal meaning a home of love and fidelity comes into being; in such 
a home the realization of a personalized society has its beginning. For this 
reason marriage has been especially created by God as a “school for com- 
munity.” 

2. The recent decline in the rate of population increase of our country 
has been the result not so much of birth control as of the performance of a 
high proportion of legal or illegal abortions. This situation is one which 
paralyzes the Japanese sense of the sanctity of human life and which must 
occasion the greatest concern. While advocating the need of changing the 
present eugenics law we strive to provide facilities for reasonable birth control 
and the dissemination of knowledge concerning it. 

3. At a time when the roots of a feudalistic, patriarchal authoritarianism 
still remain deeply embedded in the families of our country, modern individual- 
ism has entered in an undigested form and has given rise to unfortunate 
antagonisms and friction in human relationships. The Church must make 


clear the essence of a family relationship which is found in a true, personal 
solidarity rooted in the love of God ; it must nurture within the family the free 
individuality that we have in the Lord, and it must contribute to the conquest 
of the backwardness of Japanese society. 


Conclusion 


Facing the challenge of our time, we Christians, in our quest for justice, 
freedom and peace, have been searching for the direction of social action 
with regard to the various urgent problems which confront our nation in its 
present situation. Deficiency of faith, lack of imagination, slowness of deci- 
sion — all these cause us to procrastinate and leave us standing at the threshold 
of clear-cut, effective action. However together with out words, our Gospel 
witness must be borne through our daily life in society with faithfulness and 
courage. Since Jesus Christ is King of this world, the calling by which God 
summons the Church to responsible social action is, for one who in obedience 
and prayer replies to this summons of God, by no means impossible. Chris- 
tians in the churches of Japan and of the world, as those who are called to 
freedom in the service of love here amid the storm and stress of social realities, 
must go steadfastly forward. 
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The Centenary in Japan 


In the first week of November the churches which collaborate in the National 
Council of Churches in Japan celebrated their centenary. For the mission work 
out of which these churches had grown started in 1859 when the long period of 
isolation of Japan ended. 


The celebration consisted in a series of mass meetings. Again and again 
the vast hall was filled by thousands of Christians. The addresses centred on 
the tasks to be undertaken in the second century rather than on the achievements 
of the first century. Many sister churches as well as the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council were represented and many 


of these delegates had occasion to address the meetings, so that the relatedness 
of the Japanese Churches to the churches in many parts of the world was made 
very clear. 

As one participated in these large meetings it was difficult to realize that 
the churches in Japan represent a small minority of the population. But this 
fact became surprising by clear during a visit to the headquarters of one of the 
so-called new religions, which are in fact the old Japanese piety in a new form. 
For while the centenary brought together several thousands, this cult succeeds 
in gathering three times each year over a hundred thousand adherents in its 
huge buildings. And this is only one of the numerous sects in which Shinto or 
Buddhist ideas are revived. 

Is there then reason for discouragement about the Christian situation in 
Japan? In reflecting on the results of a century of missionary and evangelistic 
work some come to pessimistic conclusions. This is partly a reaction against 
the exaggerated expectations about a general turning to Christianity of which 
we heard so much in the years following the end of the world war. It is also a 
lack of appreciation of the peculiar difficulties which confront evangelism in 
Japan. While in most other Asian countries the Church has to a large extent 
grown by mass movements, such movements have never taken place in Japan, 
und because of the socio-religious structure of the country it is hardly likely 
that this situation will change. Thus the Church can grow only by patient 
and persistent personal evangelistic work. Seen from this perspective the results 
of a hundred years of Christian mission are by no means discouraging. 

It would seem however that real progress can only be expected if two further 
conditions are fulfilled. The first is that a greater effort is made to ensure that 
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a real confrontation takes place between Christianity and the Japanese mind. 
Has it not been too easily taken for granted that Japan was becoming a “* Western” 
country and that a “‘Western”’ Christianity would meet its needs? Has sufficient 
attention been given to that element in Japanese life, and particularly in Japanese 
religious life, which has not changed and which affirms itself to-day in a remarkable 
way ? 

The other condition is that the laity should be allowed and enabled to bear 
its full share of the Church’s task in relation to the world. One of the most 
hopeful elements in the Japanese situation is precisely that there is so much 
readiness among the laymen and lay-women to accept their responsibility. It 
is significant that no other contribution which the ecumenical movement has 
sought to make to Japan has been received with greater eagerness than that 
which has to do with the re-thinking of the laity’s role in the life of the Church 
and of society. 


Meeting of the confessional bodies 


Once again officers of the confessional bodies have met together at the 
headquarters of the World Council of Churches. The purpose of these meetings 
is not to take specific action, but to exchange information and to discuss common 
problems and common concerns. In addition to the confessions which had 


participated in earlier meetings : Anglican, Baptist, Congregationalist, Disciples 
of Christ, Friends, Methodist, Lutheran, Orthodox and Presbyterian, a represent- 
ative of the Pentecostalists took part. The reports on the activity of each of 
the organizations showed wide variety of structure and programme. There is, 
however, this common characteristic : that none of these bodies exercise eccle- 
siastical authority over their member churches and that they are all federations 
of autonomous churches. 


Among the matters which were discussed we may mention the common 
concern to support the work of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. It is obvious that the effectiveness of the CCIA in the world of inter- 
national affairs depends to a large extent on its representative character as the 
spokesmen of many churches. Attention was also given to the role of the con- 
fessional bodies with regard to united churches and churches which have entered 
into unity negotiations. With regard to relations with the Roman Catholic 
Church, the hope was expressed that for the sake of the improvement of inter- 
church relations the forthcoming Ecumenical Council of the Roman Catholic 
Church would speak clearly on the subject of religious liberty. 

For the World Council of Churches these direct contacts with the confessional 
bodies are of considerable value. Such meetings help in solving the problem of 
overlapping programmes and activities with regard to churches which are at 
the same time members of the WCC and of confessional bodies. And they make 
us aware of the attitudes of a number of churches which are not members of the 
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World Council. It is a most positive factor in the present ecumenical situation 
that the relations between the confessional bodies themselves, and between 
these bodies and the World Council are relations of constructive cooperation. 


A World Council Delegation to the Churches in the U.S.S.R. 


At the time when this issue of the Review goes to press the World Council 
delegation is visiting the Churches in the USSR. The invitation came from the 
Patriarchate of Moscow and is a result of the contacts which were established 
between the Council and the Orthodox Church of Russia after the Evanston 
Assembly and which led to the conversations in Utrecht in 1958. At that time 
it was agreed that steps should be taken to arrive at better mutual acquaintance 
and understanding. The visits of two representatives of the Patriarchate to 
Geneva and their attendance at the meeting of the Central Committee in Rhodes 
were part of this plan. And the visit of the World Council representatives to 
the USSR has the same purpose. 

The delegation, which is composed of five members each from a different 
church and nation, is to visit several of the main centres of Orthodox Christianity. 
It will also visit the Baptist, Lutheran and Armenian Churches. In our next 
issue we hope to publish a report of the journey. 


Walter Freytag 


The death of Walter Freytag is a very great loss to the ecumenical movement. 
This is not only because he occupied important positions in the life of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches ; not only 
because he was a living link between these bodies ; not only because he had an 
exceptional knowledge of the problems of the churches in Asia and Africa. It 
is especially because the contributions he made to shaping the thought and 
policy of the ecumenical movement were based on a strong faith and on a lucid 
reflection concerning the relevance of that faith for all aspects of life. He exem- 
plified the truth that a sound theology can exorcize the “‘non-theological” factors 
which so easily enter into our thinking and decisions. He had nothing of the 
partisan and retained a remarkable independence of judgment. His thought 
about the task of the Church, of missions, of the ecumenical movement came 


from the centre. That is why he was able to be among us as one who gathers 
with His Lord. 


Due to lack of space some ARTICLES and the BOOK REVIEWS have 
been held over for the next issue. 
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